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ONCE A WEEK. 


(Vou. XIL, 








iii : : t perfect equanimity roll into becoming colorful as the quetzal, and producing t 
NCR AWE r K etween the bar Then he calmly marvelou { iers for which the birds of Bora 
- a et p t nd first finger in his waistcoat pocket, and Tahiti were famous the world around, and w 
7 UKTeet T , ‘ - dr ' pened it and applied the blade to the until they wet ll gone, used to be a badge of 1 
+ E = co | itter adhered to the knife, and he coolly rank? But apart from such magnificent hypoth ' 
NEW YORK CITY l ar l i 
detached i 1 put it in | pocket, while the rest of is worth noting that Paris has not only barometric | 
reRMS tl i el lrew long breaths of admiration I but bat ladies, ladies whose hair uu thoug 
thir t : lved to buy knives with magnetized was going to say heart, but I wasn’t hanges as 
l iN winds char ind veer with the tide. If you meet 
when you ure going out, you can tell in a ini 
: Our than Charles i. Grave unsupina pithy Whether you ought to ran back and get your umb 
Fins ninions of thousands of our readers in the fol Why this is so, I don’t even pretend to know; but, tl 
: * ; long since I gave up all attempt at understanding 
: 4 E, VA J wary 29 S04 = 
Once A WEEK ; 
. Y ‘ F iH ery latest in the line of entertainiments 1 
: pla where the Countess de C sent 
SPECIAL NOTICE. ¥ fin invitations, with two lancets and a 
Chapin 7 calf corner of the card, under which w 
Te a Pe Pea He eee Ue mT oem the vaccinera, Of course, a crush 
§ The aim Once i Weee ke tence tee FP ted to be vaccinate] went, the ger 
: sane ES Ne ORE s-couts and bare arms, and the la 
{ eae tion wear after year Why nol? The 7 fancy costumes having slits (very small) down 
: daily or weekly, that does not progress with sides of tl irts where the vaccinator’s lancets we 
fa he policy of ONCE A WEEK is to Penettate to the fair ladies’ legs. Perhaps I ought 
PHN thos ws profits as ia consistent with ne thagens not | gs. Here is an extra ‘t from a pri 
i business policy to continued improvements. — Its . — eee > 7 sree * rege bee hen the cotill 
PETER FENELON COLLIER | r 13 itist d to realize the Ssmmatiest margin of bh 28 , rk P ie tap sa ee the doctor ’ 
12 ena iars entra IEA ten ines aie walls us lancet-case and a very live heifer. The doctor 
; slow waltz tine, led off with the charming host 
and « rted ler to a chair placed in readiness. T! 
ee ee ee ee ‘th ETE man of science danced up to the cow, who sta 
ror dishie’ cuabnee teak Mies dedi anit eben him in profound wonder, secured his vaccine, : 
the 1 t wonderful thing of all—absolute religious tol returned to the countess with ea few minuet steps, P 
vere One would think that at least persecution and einige san 7 — ar. = which gpd waltzed 
, ieee jn tha aaka igh maaan DOnekib to ie eniad: 1elr pla ane were lou lly applauded by the de- 
A Secs sila lain: cess “eames Cieidian «tin Sites Mailed Tale lighted throng. rhis was repeated, in turn, with every f 
and women were barbarously knouted for persisting in — senegal pe genera ag | aetigeod throngh 
v shiping contrary to the views of the Holy Synod at ete on, and the ladies left, vowing the) 
ie: Pabscdeeme. choked that tha dii-chiaaies oF Mincted te would have hygienic balls and medical soiré s, where l 
' , + Sp ria eter rts ger places, ‘My friend, Honey their pet ailments might be rigidly inquired into. 


nt verature on Ul model OF Une aCe Labouchere, of London Truth, suggests that the recent 
barbarities of the Cossacks at Croze should be investi- 


rated by an independent Catholic committee with full 





| Roma bibieambgs powers. It is an admirable suggestion; for Russia is 
i I ry riety ¢ under special obligation not to interfere with the re- 
one I - ligion of the Poles, having given pledges to that effect 
it un italian , "at the time of the partition. And yet the Holy Synod 
re irk i pre trving its best or worst to convert the Catholic Poles 
t t (y wk | ue h 





" THERE is a breaking out of the old religious rancor, 
| ha a ). among our neighbors over in Canada. The leade 
; ‘ s ‘ th Government, Sir John Tho npson, 1s a Roman 
Cath So also is Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the talented 
: baokthy French-Canadian leader of the Opposition. This is more 
, that ch than Protestant Ontario can stand, and the result is a 
i \ , Miss Wisorous move ment to change tout cela The Protes 
, whither %@nt Protective Association is the battering-ram to be 
rity vearg US 1 in destroving Catholic ascendancy. This organiza- 
oir tion is spreading throughout the West, and is headed by 
Dalton McCarthy 
| ; y P ’ ere Its supporters made a false step at the start, however. 
ed now that The first plank in their platform proved rotten. It was 
ntry may be re- that of open hostility to Roman Catholics, and a pledg 
, : rtainty al uspen to boycott every mother’s son of them, to keep them out 
. sic affect busi- OF polttic al office, and to refuse to employ or assist them 
: cal party that i any capa its rhe Protestant press was the first to 
Vhat t d - ind relief Genounce this narrow and old-fashioned policy, and 
; with the Tepresentativ Protestants made haste to disclaim any 
If they do S¥Ympathy with the principles or methods of the or- 
can and will say so @@nization. Latterly, the P. P. A. has modified its 
views, though its fundamental principle still sets forth 
that ‘‘Whenever a Papist puts up his head on a politi- 
: few unused arcuments C2! ticket, the P. P. A. will knock it down 
Bik nt ie ie It looks suspiciously like traveling backward for end- 
4 , of-the-century politicians to hinge the success of their 
“ ; with tl ' ; 1emes on religious issues. It will be interesting to 
: o wat t result of this little civil war. The question 
. : , arises: Should the P. P. A. succeed in ousting Catholics 
: f : from power and place, what is to prevent the latter from 
nd w row : forming a Catho Protective Association and reversing 
pet | 
emnlové x 
, : : , THAT is an interesting fad the Parisians are having 
7‘ ; a ist now. I mean their barometric canaries. They 
buy possess the triple advantage of being musical, ornamen 
" tal and useful \ friend writes me from Paris that one 
. snd ee: ae » birds decorates his back window, and that it is 
} , fox of a by turns apple-green, bright red, orange and other 
ty nited colors. Orange means fair; red, changeable; green, 
view t rail ‘he leopard may not change his spots, but this 
it rou vy American bird is chameleonesque It isa pleasure to watch him; 
istour \ 0, until you learn the secret, and then the 
interest wanes. The secret is this: From early life birds 
t r v. You of tl kind are fed abundantly on Cayenne pepper. 
" ‘ nt Many di those that survive become barometric. If 
t " \ isk why is hard to answer When a man writes 
lint fa for ON s WEEK he is posed to know everything— 
‘ s given or to appear to, wl Lal ints to the same thing—and 
vour assistar Vv rais l regret t ible only to suspect that the surprising 
wh ill the results of this nourishment may be due to the irritating 
ume your awkward- properties of the food However that may . the re- 
ud ng witness of one sults are not only ther but the possibilities are far 
nm. Having dropped reaching. What is to prevent pepper-fed geese from 


x 
THE method of popping the question in Siam is « 
simpler than the Scotch plan. It is enough, in 
so I am told, to take a light fro 
lady's cigarette if she happens to have one in her mout 
That means, 


former country, 
Will you have me?’’ And so, if you offer 
her a flower and pin it in her hair. In fact, there 
so many Ways you may entangle yourself in a mart 
contract In Siam that you must be quite sharp to as 
without intention. 


proposing But when it comes to vir 


actual marriage you find the thing is not simple at the 


So much depends upon the animals! The Siamese « 





i 1 

permit certain animals to intermarry, and they na , 
their years after animals; so that the lovers awaiti 
the hour of marriage to crown their contract must | 
been born in years named after beasts who are fre: 
intermarry. For instance, a person born in the year 
the cat cannet marry with another born in the year 
the ta or one born in the ar of the cow cant 
marry a person born in the year of the lion, et ai 
de suite, not to mention similar embargoes on mont 
days, hours and minutes, all things considered. 

THE Government of Nova Scotia have introduced into 
the Legislative Council a bill to abolish that cham} 
The Government have long been considering the ex 
diency of this movement, and with a view of facili 
ing it, all the councillors appointed of late years w 
asked to pledge themselves in writing to support 
Government when the bill for the abolition of 
Council should be introduced. It now transpires 
a number of the ntlemen who are so pledged |} 
declared themselves opposed to abolition, and are s& 
ing to excuse their change of front on the ground t 
their conditional appcintment was unconstitutior 
Legal opinion supports their position; but the pop 
idea is that, according to the unwritten code of hor 
the course to be followed under the circumstance 
either to keep the pledges made, or to resign the ] 
tion obtained by making the pledges. The situati 
provoking widespread discussion throughout the Pr 
ince, 

o.4 

SPEAKING in Boston, by invitation of a committe 
citizens, Hon, Edward Blake, M.P., assured a hig 
cultured Music Hall audience that the House of I 4a 
could not prevent the ulttmate triumph of Home R W 


If it is the will of the people of Great Britain the ] 
for in the days when they had 


cannot defeat it, 
power than they have now they were obliged to 
to that will 

THE work of tariff reform, including the supple: 
tary legislation proposed in the income tax amendi 
should be judged not as a mere revision of our pt 
fiscal system, but as the nucieus of an entirely new 
The Democratic brand and trade-mark will be upon 
system of the future, indelibly and characterist 
as the Republican brand and trade-mark are upo! 
McKinley Law at present, if the people in their 
ereign capacity continue to decree that it shall b 


* * 
* 


THE Pall Mall Gazette is getting a great deal of 
able advertising by cable. The latest is the sensat 
story of Gladstone’s intention to resign. The Pren 
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to the Pall Mall story is, if anything, more sensa- 
| than the story itself. Mr. Gladstone authorizes 
ial of any definitive intention to resign; but he 
s to add that contingencies immediately at hand 
make it impossible for him to hold the reins of 
rnment owing to age and infirmities. The sensa- 
il announcement of the Pall Mall might easily have 

made out of whole cloth. Mr. Gladstone is old, 
cannot live forever. His sight and hearing have 
me defective of late. He is at Biarritz to escape 
parting kicks of the English winter, that is never so 

reas in February and March. Though not ‘‘a very 

man,’’ he is feeble, old, ready to resign—but oh! 
now. So the Pall Mall looks over the European en- 
slement map, and reme:nbers the recent heated dis- 
sion in Parliament over the British navy, and all that 

t of thing. All that is necessary is to quote a name- 
; high official to the effect that Gladstone is about to 
ign. The Premier replies—and Mr. Astor's newspaper 
ts free cable advertising. Thrift always did run in the 
nily. 

* *% 
* 

IN a recent number of the Pall Mall Budget there is 
humorous article describing a visit paid by the writer 
the Royal Aquarium, to see the ostriches. The birds, 
seems, are named after prominent Americans, men 
| women, such as President Cleveland, Susan B. An- 


my and the late James G..Blaine. Being ‘‘inter- 
—— 
“F. ws 
» 2 a 





ROVER CLEVELAND 
ADMINISTERES 


MPpsriGAr 


viewed"’ by the representative of Mr. Astor’s weekly, 
the ostrich known as Grover Cleveland is represented 
as indulging in a friendly chat, which was interrupted 








by an awful noise. Grover explained that it was only 


Svoan. 6. ANTHONY 
OPEANS HER MIND 


a row between his wife and Susan B. Anthony. The 








er sidled up in time to get the last of some oranges 
lich the visitor was distributing. Asked her opinion 
the aquarium, she answered, with girlish enthusiasm : 
/h, it’s real elegant!’’ and then, I am sorry to say, she 

d the interview {with a wink—a proceeding most 
phatically unworthy of a bird bearing the name of 
Susan B. Anthony. Another 
of the plume-bearing fowls 
is called James G. Blaine. 
Who says American great- 
ness is not recognized in 
England? 

Now, this amusing skit 
of the Pall Mull Budget is 
only an imitation of Ameri- 
can journalism. Long ago 
“Mr. Crowley’’ used to be 
interviewed by New York 
reporters. Lately, Chiko and 








“= his mate gave their views 
he press. Gradually the British press 
distinctive features of American journalism, includ- 
the much despised interview. 


s copying all 


HE largest cargo that ever left the port of New York 
carried by the new White Star freighter Cevic, 
lary 31, bound for Liverpool, with 144,000 bushels 
rain, 9,000 bales of cotton, 896 head of cattle, 400 
of copper, 300 tons of fresh meat, 8,500 sacks of 

3,000 boxes of cheese, 2,000 barrels of oil, 600 
is of paraftine wax, 2,000 bundles of assorted hides, 
ierces of beef and 500 bales of hay. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


EORGE WILLIAM CHILDS was born in Balti 
G more, May 12, 1829, and died at Philadelphia, Fe! 
ruary 3, 1894. His parents were of the middle 
class, financially, and young Childs received a common 
school education. At the age of thirteen he entered the 
navy, and passed fifteen months at Norfolk. Not liking 
it there, he returned home and attended school for a 
very short time. Then he went to Philadelphia and 
worked as clerk and errand boy in the bookstore kept 
by Mr. Thompson, corner of Sixth and Arch Streets. 
He rose so rapidly in the esteem of his employer that 
he was sent to represent the house at the semi-annual 
book auctions held in those days at New York and Bos- 
ton. At these sales he became acquainted with the Har- 
pers, Appletons, Lippencotts, Putnams, Ticknors, Fields 
and other eminent American publishers, with whom he 
maintained a lifelong friendship. 
At eighteen, Childs went into business for himself as 
a bookseller. At twenty-ore, he became a member of the 
book publishing firm of R, E. Peterson & Co., afterward 
Childs & Peterson. In 18638 he retired from the book 
publishing business, In the following year he purchass 
the Public Ledger. The Public Ledger had been a one 
cent paper since its foundation, in 1836. War prices for 
paper and other material made it necessary to raise the 
price of the paper to two cents and to increase advertis 
ng rates. There was an immediate and sudden falling 
off of patronage; but the Public Ledger had been so long 
a medium of communication between employer and 
employe, landlord and houseseeker, that the business 
gradually increased, after a brief interval of depression. 
The price was reduced from twelve to ten cents a week 
It has ever since been a very paying newspaper property. 
Perhaps the most tangible and definite index of George 
W. Childs’s moral nature is the fact that the /ublic Led 
ger, under his management, never admitted a question- 
able advertisement or the details of a scandalous story 





to its columns In 1867 he moved into the commodiou 
building now occupied by the paper. At the opening 
exercisesgand banquet many prominent men from va- 
rious parts of the Union were present. He was a man 


of note. He had already signalized himself by many 
deeds of liberality to worthy persons, and to public and 
private institutions engaged in good works. Every year 
he was accustomed to give away a goodly portion of the 
income from the steadily increasing profits of his news- 
paper. 

In 1868 Mr. Childs made a visit to England, receiv 
ing a cordial welcome from Charles Dickens immediately 
upon his arrival. Memorial windows in Westminster 
Abbey to the poets Herbert and Cowper; another to 
Milton in St. Margaret's, Westminster, and a fountain 
to Shakespeare in Stratford-on-Avon, are three tributes 
to English genius which are gifts highly prized by the 
English-speaking people throughout the world; but par 
ticularly grateful, of course, to the people of England. 
He also contributed toward a monument to Leigh Hunt, 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, and the memorial window 
to Thomas Moore in the church at Browham is the gift 
of the Philadelphia editor. In this country he has hon 
ored Poe with a monument, and one of his last remem 
brances of intellectual greatness was his provision for 
a monument to the astronomer, Proctor. 

But his benevolence in this country took the shape 

of private liberality, not merely charity. His printers 
were paid more than Union rates, were often provided 
for in sickness, pensioned in old age, and buried at his 
expense. The home for aged printers at Colorado Springs 
was started by a gift of ten thousand dollars to the In- 
ternational Typographical Union from Mr. Childs and 
Mr. A. J. Drexel. The Drexel Institute at Philadelphia 
is also indebted to Mr. Childs for many liberal donations 
and for valuable assistance in its successful manage- 
ment. . 
Such a life as Mr. Childs led among men needs no 
comment. Eulogy cannot add to or heighten his fame. 
The newspaper press is unanimous in according to him 
the highest place in the affections of newspaper men, 
and multitudes in every walk of life will grieve that he 
has left the scene which his love for his fellow-man has 
beautified. He leaves a widow, but no children. His 
fortune has been estimated at five million dollars. The 
Fublie Ledger is likely to pass into the hands of George 
William Childs Drexel. 





BRAZIL has purchased eight thousand rifles at Steyer, 
in Austria, and seventy thousand small arms from the 
Loewe firm in Germany. 

PRESIDENT CARNOT refused to commute the death 
sentence passed upon Vaillant, and the bomb-thrower 


died by the guillotine February 5, 


MERLINO, a notorious Anarchist, whom the Italian 
police have been looking for since 1883, was captured 
at Naples last week, disguised as a priest. 

EMERSON & STEELE of Findlay, O., have drilled a 
well on the Lambertsville farm that yields one thou- 
sand barrels a day, and gives every indication of con 
tinuing. 

Justice THoMAs Bopwe.t of the Armory Police 
Court, Chicago, was attacked by two footpads on the 
night of February 3. His honor gave the two a thor 
ough thrashing. 

PRINCESS COLONNA with her three children fled from 
Paris. and is now on her way to this country, to escape 
the jurisdiction of the French court, which seemed in- 
clined to favor the Prince in his claim for the custody 
of the children. 

POSTMASTER JOHN REITLER of Howellsville, Pa., has 
disappeared, leaving his wife and family. It is said that 
he pocketed over six hundred dollars belonging to Hun 
garian and Italian laborers, who supposed they were 
sending their money to their people in the old country. 

AT a mass meeting of Socialists in Windsor Theatre, 
New York, Sunday night, Alexander Jonas said that if 
the eighty thousand idle men of the city did not receive 
immediate aid they would ‘‘do something.’’ But, then, 
it’s not likely that Jonas is authorized to speak for them 
all 

Ex-GOVERNOR CAMPBELL of Ohio announces that be 
has retired from politics. and will in May settle down 
permanently to the practice of law in Hamilton. He 


admitted that he is in poor circu tan financially 
He owed the First National Bank f Chicago tive thou 
sand dollars, has paid t 1 of and is unable 


at present to pay any 


SHAKESPEARE AND OPERA IN) PANTALETTES 

\ SPECTACLE such the production of ‘‘As You Like 
It, at the Garden Theatr on tl Oth ult is well 
worthy of the extensive i tration devoted to it in this 


number. All the characters wer mpersonated by 
ladies, the distinguished actress Madame Jananschek, 
playing the part of Rosalind As a whole, this perforn 

ance, under the auspices of the Professional Women's 
League, was quite a success; but it is difficult to see 


why this or any other of Shakespeare’s plays should be 
played exclusively by women. What is to he 
such an exhibition? Is it to show that women can do 
it quite as cleverly as men? In point of fact, they never 
can, and there will always be the danger not only of 
spoiled illusions, but of unexpected slips from the sub 
lime to the ridiculous There are women here and there 
uccessfully impersonate a deep-chested, full 


gained by 


who might 
bearded man, with sonorous bass voices and all that sort 
of thing But they are only exceptions, an? vould never 
ve counted on to Inateriaiize, 
sion, the full cast of the play is here given 


Asa souvenir of the occa 


JAQUES, M in wa k 
DuKE, Senior livit x M (ira H " 
FREDERICK, his Brother and | rper of hi minion 
Mr lda Jetfr CGioe ! i 
Le Beauv, a Courtier, Miss Marguerite St. John 
CHARLES, a Wrestler Mi Kate Weston 
OL! t ) \ Mi Annie Firmin 
J Sor Sir } 1 I M M Le \ 
a) ANDO, } (M Ma Banks 
\ mM, Servant to O M \ I i 
I HSTONE, a ¢ M Kate I 5 
CorRIN ) M Li La Ve 
SILvivs, s M Gira I 
WiiuiiaMm, ) f M Ma Ca 
Re xp, Daugh Ex Duk M Ma Sha 
Cy Da bter ' M Hielen ¢ 
M I it 

Pua Shep! 
Al y { 
ee KeEPRES# 
AMIENS t 
} k ‘ 
( RTIERS AND LA 

liunter, S 

rotten, | 

l ta ryt 
PaGes rhe Misse 
JIALBE IKRS lhe 

Flint, } wick, 
GUARDS The Misses 

Skeils, Raym« 





Messrs. Abbey and Grau are contemplating a similar 
experiment on the operatic stage. It is announced that 
in a few weeks the comic opera, ‘‘Il] Barbiére de Sevig- 
lia,’’ will be presented, with a cast composed entirely of 
the prime donne of the Opera Company. Everybody will 
go to hear and see it, of course; but as to enjoying it, 
if we all speak our minds honestly, there will be more 
than one kind of compliment in the air. We are willing 
to forget that the impassioned hero of the stage and his 
languishing lady-love are merely a painted man and wo 
man who, in reality, care not a rush for each othe: 
possibly are at daggers-drawn; but it is taxing our ca 
pacity for illusion too far to expect us to get excited 
over the wooing of a pretty hero in pink tights with a 
silvery voice and a conspicuous absence of muscle 

Woman can do most anything nowadays; but she 
cannot part with her birthright of fine feature, dainty 
limb and tuneful voice. She may swagger and even 
swear in small clothes and doublet, and throw herself 
about in all kinds of free-and-easy attitudes; but—well, 
she isn’t a man for a’ that. (See page 9.) 








AN AFTERNOON WITH 
By the courtesy of the Rector of St. Francis Xavier 

College, West Sixteenth Street, a number of the friends 
of that institution had the privilege, on the Ist inst., of 
hearing M. Coquelin, the prince of modern comedians, 
in a series of interesting recitations, in the college 
theatre. M. Coquelin gave four recitations, displaying 
in each some of the numerous phases of his versatile 


COQUELIN. 


genius, 

Perhaps the selection most appreciated by | au 
dience, which was largely English, v the third, begin 
ning ‘Tres bea F 
etc., an irresistibly ludicrous imitation of an Er 
man’s attempt to speak French. M. Coquelin hit off 
the Saxon’s tone and manner to perfection, and his lofty 
indifference to the agreement of adjectives with their 
nouns, and his fearless misuse of pronouns, sent the au 
dience into convulsions of laughter The matinée was 
a genuine treat, and afforded to those present an oppor 
tunity to form a mus h more intimate acquaintance with 


‘coup 80 went?) ai re marque ¢ 


the great actor's delightful personality than could be 
gained from attendance at any ordinary theatrical per- 
formance 
PRIZE-WINNERS’ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
THE following letters have been received from Mr 
M. B. McGinty, who won the first prize, Mrs. Howard 
Keats James, who won the second priz i from 


Mrs. L. Brodherd, who won the third prize in our recent 
Sewing Contest 
To THE EpiTror or “OncE A WEE? 
H ! Of 
Many thanks f ! t 
R 1 Mct 


To THe EpiTror or “ ONCE A EEK 


Dear Sitr—I take pleasure in acknowl« 


prize given by your paper in the Se r ( est Che 
gloves are perfect in fit and finish, and I ar er i for 
them Very tru . 
MARGARE Ham ES. 


9083 Scott Street, Covington, K 


To THe Eprror or “Once a Ws 


SUPI I 7 jv 2. 
Dear Sir—The work-box wor ( c 
tion has been received I ioe . : 
ing you succe in a l efforts. and tl . © I 
remain, y tr ys Mrs. L. BRODHERD, 


f 
; 
I 
j 





ONCE A WEEK. (Vou. XII, 


ILD UP!!!” 
INCIDENT ON THE HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD 


(See page a.) 








RUARY 10, 1894.] 





SOONG eee AN ARMY O OF F EXPERTS NECESSARY 
o 


~R. HOLMES is reported to have said that if he 
BY could only have three books he would choose the 
\/ Bible, Shakespeare and the Dictionary. He added 
it few people fully appreciated the interest as well as 
fulness of a dictionary. Theophile Gautier said : **Do 
i read the dictionary? It is the most fruitful and 
resting of books. Words have an individual and 
‘lative value. They should be chosen before they are 
iced in position. This word is a mere pebble; that 
ine pearl or an amethyst.’ 
Whatever the interest of a dictionary, and some there 
. who might dissent from the above opinions, the 
jue of such a work has long been known both as an 
| to literary workers and for the purpose of fixing the 
iracter of a language. It is worthy of remark, how- 





CHAT. 13.) ( 63) 
upper ~ f 
le AS Axa fear 
Soe TRAE (ORD a. 
ack door a uae @) Wee 
S88 16 Gala AD uzavia 
he thatch or 
* (om wzai wit: Te 
« mand of Fuad ® — er aRRID 
Adesih: 3 * Sree @ Ria (que = sal. 
a par wetter: ; , SOE 
tty (ANZ) Saté eH Ba 
cara of 16 Pttat oe afitt x he eee 
cry ee Oran (9) UTA 
= pice (RE agit aqua ara ie 
eau fg)" 
Toft 
7 auizne Cr) — 
ts bat Cafaraav Mamap 
fm aCe are) Brera 
1 Some make this and the preeeding article synonymous, 2 Likewise, 


S$ Not neuter as erroneously stated by 
5 Here, and in the fol- 


according to another reading, Atg. 
4 Also QS; or AHA. 
lowing article, as in many other places, interpretations differ = ones 6 Also 
Rae: Fem. HUTS and HEN. 7 Femarwtor HC; 8 Bye 
variation in the reading, this is made to exhibit a synonymous term, fae, 
or, according to some, FABRE C7)- es aria or 


A PAGE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE FIRST SANSKRIT DICTIONARY. 


the commentators. 


ever, that, as in the case of laws of rhetoric and syntax, 
so most of the world’s greatest literary authorities, such 
as Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare, have lived before 
any dictionaries of their own language had been com- 
iled. The oldest known dictionary was made in San- 
krit by Amara Simha no less than 1000 B.c., but it was 
‘t actually printed until 1807. There is ’a record of 
irty-five Greek dictionaries in ancient times, of which 
it of Antyclides was prepared during the reign of 
‘xander the Great. We naturally look to the Chinese 
predec essors in all that is oldest, and it is therefore 
rprising to find that the earliest Chinese dictionary on 
ord was made only 150 years B.c. It is called ‘‘Show 
\u,"’ was compiled by Hii Shin, and with its ten thou- 
nd characters or words, fills twelve volumes. The 
dictionary which has served as the basis of all subse- 
nt Japanese dictionaries was called Yupien, and 
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LEAF FROM OLD CHINO-JAPANESE RHYMING DIC! 
* 


dates back to 580 4.p. The Persians have given little 
attention to this branch of letters. We give in our 
illustrations a copy of a page and of the cover of a very 
curious lithographed Persian-English dictionary, com- 
piled by the Moatamed-e-Douléh, uncle of the present 
Shah. 

Thus we see that the world occupied itself with books 
of reference long before the revival of learning in Eu- 
rope turned the attention of the scholars of Christendom 
to the importance of lexicography, or crystallizing the 
etymology of the national language within prescribed 
bounds. Not only this, but the subdivision of diction- 
aries under various heads seems to have begun at an 

early period. We find such an example in the very old 
rhyming dictionaries of Chinaand Japan. A page from 
one of the latter is given in our illustrations. The first 
dictionaries to be made are naturally those which are 
confined to simply explaining the meaning of the words 
of a language. Later on, following the idea of the divis- 
ion of labor, came those books of reference which are 
dictionaries of things, devoted to classifying and ex- 


Hy) 


The Century Dictionary has eight pages devoted to such 
words alone! 


The first English dictionary of any consequence was 
Bailey’s, published in 1721, as a good-sized octavo. The 


second edition followed in 1755. But Bailey’s work was 


chietly important for its service as the basis of the fa- 
mous dictionary brought out by Dr. Johnson in 1755, in 
two folio volumes. Both Bailey and Johnson had in 


had the opportunity of getting points 
from two great French dictionaries published in the 
seventeenth century. The first, that of the Academy, 
was begun in 1659, after five years of preparation. The 
forty Academicians were the editors, which gave rise 
to the closing lines of Garrick’'s epigram 


the meantime 


* And Johnson, w irmed like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.’ 
The Academicians disdained to quote authorities, consid- 
ering their own opinions in etymology as final. Antoine 
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ee COVER OF A PEKSIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
SA Furetiére, also an Academician, followed, in 1690, with 
a dictionary so excellent that he was expelled from the 
Academy for plagiarism. He introduced the system of 
"4 referring to standard authorities. One of the greatest, 
of perhaps the greatest, French dictionary published since 
then is Littré’s, issued 1863-1873 
} Johnson took Bailey’s Dictionary and interleaved it 
with blank pages, on which he inserted his own emen 
4 dations and additions. English lexicography may be 
said properly to begin with that master of learning. 
I % The number of dictionaries now extant is about five 
“ Zi thousand; but since the time of Johnson no language 
J has been more enriched with such works than the En- 
- glish, partly because of the immense activity of the 
£ 
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TITLE-PAGE FROM A CHINO-JAPANESE RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
plaining special subjects. Such are dictionaries of biog- 
raphy, history, the arts and sciences, of Shakespeare, of 
erotic subjects, and the like. (Glossaries are dictionaries 
especially devoted to collections of unusual foreign 
words. The first dictionary of the modern European 
languages to see the light was the Italian Vocabulario, 
issued by the Academy della Crusea, in 1612. It be- 
came an authority at once. This, however, was not the 
first dictionary printed in Europe, for the Latin Diction- 
ary of ¢ ‘alepinus w - printe 1 in 1502. From him came 
the Spanish word ‘‘Calepino, used in Spain for dic- 
tionary. In this connection it is worth noting that John 
Milton commenced a Latin Dictionary, which his blind- 
ness seems to have prevented him from completing ; 


fortunately for the world, which received Pars idise 
Lost’ instead. England followed Italy with » diction- 
ary, edited by Cockeram, and so lished in 16245. It was 


octavo, scarcely large as a modern school 


reader. Blount, in turn, “sails ht out one slightly larger 
in 1656, also an octavo. The difference between the first 
English lexicons and those of to- day is slightly indicated 
by the fact that Cockeram’s Dictionary has only one 
word—microcosmus—beginning with the “word ‘‘micro.”’ 
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G 
I peaki I ind partly because the n 
| character of that language and the vast additions 
required by the invention of new word chiefly mn 
] nd, applied to new sclentifi nventions and discov 
er has made uch new worl wv emended editions 
of old works, indispensable It may be added that in 
the United States encouragement for the production of 
dictionaries is undoubtedly furnished in part by the 
elaborate system of distributing such works among the 
people by sub cription agencies Thus, within a few 
years we see two remarkable dictionart now In course 
of publication in thi yuuntry, exceeding in size, elabora 
tion, learning and completeness anything of the sort ever 
before seen since that first far-away Sanskrit dictionary 
of Amara Simha, compiled three thousand years ago 
Che most important successor to Johnson's Diction 


ary was that of Noah Webster, first published in 1828, 
It was followed by Richardson's, in 1836, and later by 
the Imperial Dictionary and that of Worcester’s monu 


mental work, not tospeak of many minor lexicons all in 
the English languag Webster made as great a step 
forward as Johnso He boasted that he had added 


twelve thousand words and forty thousand definitions 
which could then be found in no other similar work.” 
Although his dictionary has been one of the chief, if 
not, indeed, the chief, authority in recent years for En- 
glish etymology, yet additions to that work so soon be- 
came necessary and have been added to it to such an 
extent from time to time, especially under the editing 
of Dr. Noah Porter, that the original author would 
hardly recognize to-day the volume which bears his 
Tiibinie 
lo prepare a new dictionary of the English language 
atthe present thine requires an organizing power ahead 
and staff and corps of assistants similar to the organiza- 
tion of an army for a cainpaign. Every field of knowl- 
edge must be e x plore d, and eve ry branch of effort must 
be andor a’specialist armed at all points for his arduous 
task and aided by a corps of experts. Those engaged in 
such a service are numbered by the hundred, one might 
almost say by the thousand; for the gathering of infor- 
mation and bringing it into ordered concentration for 
the press is not confined alone to the scores whom one 
may see in the editorial rooms, each at his circular desk 
surrounded with files of manuscript. But all over the 
world are scholars engaged to bring in their tribute of 
knowledge to the stupendous undertaking that is to aid 
the progress of mankind 


It would occupy too much space, however, to de- 

‘tribe this work of dictionary making in one number, 

and therefore other interesting 
for a subsequent issue. 


points will be reserved 
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HE town of Kingston lies basking on 
the margin of the harbor, with its 
feet in the warm, blue water; it 

looks across to Port Royal, clustered on the 

i+ breakwater at the other side, as if it envied 

it the bath which the earthquake gave it a 

century or more ago. For Kingston is al- 

» ways hot; the Equatorial sun steeps it 

from his rising to his going-down with full 
effulgence; and the sidewalks on the north sides of the 
streets (Which are the unshaded ones) are comparatively 
unworn. The showers which keep the higher regions, 

1 few miles off, comparatively fresh and cool, are evap- 

orated by the impassable wall of sunshine before they 
et as far southward as Kingston’s northern boundary. 

It mav be below 70° on the mountain, while in town, 

only tive or six miles distant, it is verging toward 

ninety. Consequently, the newly-arrived traveler from 
the wintry North is apt to look longingly mountain- 
ward by the time he has got his luggage through the 

Custom House, and has had his fruit and fish lunch at 

the hotel 
There is more than one road leading northward: but 

the real highway is that on which the tram-cars run. 

By following this road across the range, you come to 

Annotto Bay and neighboring places on the north side 

of the island The Constant Spring Hotel, built to ac- 

nodate the Exposition crowds a few years since, 
just at the foot of the range on this side. The 
stretch of six miles between the town and the hotel is 
lined withsmall ‘pens’ belonging to private proprietors, 
and, ever and anon, is enlivened by a little cluster of 


‘ 





cabins bubbling over with negroes. Meanwhile, up and 
down the white and dusty miles tramp continually 
armies of darkey women from the mountains, going 
and coming, and rendering the highway almost as lively 

Kingston itself The cars on the tram-way run at 
about twenty minutes’ headway, and are the customary 

ins of conveyance for negroes and such white folks 


as do not own or are not using their own carriages 
\ very common tlower hereabouts is the morning 


rv They riot all over the gardens in the mornings, 
and are of bright and cheerful colors—light blue, lilac, 
light pink, and white. Man takes his hints from Nat- 
ure ind here, the colored women seem to have taken 
a hint from the nvolvulus tall events, the frocks 
they wear are of the same hues as these flowers. The 
big, brown jack-buzzards that float high overhead, look 
ing down on the daily procession, might fancy that the 
morning glories had got themselves legs and were walk 

to wh Considering the cabins i which these 
nymphs ‘Men. and the limited means at their disposal 
it xtraordinary how fresl nad by t these frocks of 
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theirs uniformly are They can hard! 


twenty-mile tramp in this latitude cannot but put the 
most carefully guarded attire hors de combat However 
they manage it, the fact remains that the morning glory 
dresses almost always look fresh and bright—as do the 
sable countenances of their smiling wearers: and thus 
contribute not a little to the pleasure and satisfaction of 
the vacuou spectator who contem piate the scene from 


the trundling vantage-ground of the tram-car 

But we are getting on too fast—though it is true that 
these cars travel at a surprising rate, and it seems to 
make no difference to the mules whether the way be 





wear the same 
frock twice running, without washing: for not only the 
dust of travel, but the sweating induced by a fifteen or 


[VoL. XII., Ne 


exchanging remarks, they not infrequently cha 


places as well What is the odds? the conductor 
drive, and the driver can collect the antes, and vari 
is the spice of life. It is only the mules who are n 


notonous. They gallop, and shake their ears, and swit 
their tails, just the same, no matter whether Sambo 
Cudjo be the whip-wielder. But once in a while a la 
guorous mood falls upon the management; the mul 
are brought to a walk, and kept at it for miles at 
stretch, while the conductor and driver chat dreami 
or lounge in voluptuous silence, and the passengers a 
cept the situation with tropical equanimity. Who car 
when we arrive? The road is a single-trac *k, with si 
tracks at fixed intervals. We switch off at the latte 
and stay switched inde 
nitely, and with no sign 
impatience, whether tl 
pause be a minute or a 
hour. One place is as go« 
as another. What a reli: 
after the Broadway Cab] 
Road! Sooner or later, tl 
ear in the opposite directic 
is sure to come along: w 
exchange a cheerful salu 
tation with the folks, ui 
twist our reins from th 
brake- handle, and ‘Ru 
away, sir 

The road is white and 
dusty. Big trees cast shad- 
ows over it here and there 
but, except in the early 
morning and late after 
noon, the sun dominates 
most of it. The dust 
mounts up on the hedges 
and roadside structures, 
and lies there. The hedges 
are made of cactus. I think 
the species is called the 
‘Candelabra ;’’ ut any rate, 
that name describes it well. 


ON THE ROAD TO MANDEVILLE, JAMAICA, It consists of a straight 


uphill or down; they expect, and are ready, to gallop 
all the way indiffere ntly. The vehicles set forth from 
the terminus down by the water front, where there is 
a dusty and rusty little office, supported by a saloon or 
two, where you can get a stirrup-cup of the famous 
Jamaica rum and other beverages, should you care to 
risk life for the fleeting joys of spirituous — 
In the office you may buy checks or tickets. The latter 

entitle vou to a return- trip (if made within the twenty- 
four hours) at a reduced figure; say, eighteen pence to 
the Constant Spring and bac k. The checks, which are 
in the shape of little red disks of composition, stamped 
like coins, are good, each of them, for a course of a 
mile or so—after which the virtue of that particular 
disk is exhausted, and you must either terminate your 
journey or put another disk into the slot. They greatly 
resemble small poker-chips, and thus give to the expe- 
dition something of the = ada of agame. The box 
with the slot in it is passed round to each passenger, at 
the appointed intervals, by the conductor, so that we 
are continually ante-ing-up. The conductor always wins 
the game, so far as the chips are concerned; but we get 
the ride, and the spectacle, and may, on the whole, be 
considered to keep our end up very fairly. If you get 
neither chips nor tickets, you must pay your way in 
coin of the realm, and it will stand you in a bigger bill. 

When the passengers—who, of course, are mostly of 
the negro persuasion—are aboard, the driver, in a white 
duck suit, straw hat, stiff collar and silk scarf, mounts 
the front platform and gathers up the reins. The con- 
ductor, in blue flannel coat, white vest and striped 
trousers, steps on behind , and says politely to his col- 
league: ‘‘Run away, sir!’ 

The phrase is a tropical one. The driver does not, 
himself, get down from his box and take to flight. He 
simply cracks his whip—six feet of leather thong on the 
end of a three-foot stick —and the mules are off. As we 
undulate out of town, a conversation begins between a 
couple of the passengers—all the inhabitants of this 
part of the world know one another, or act as if they 
did—and the neighboring benches presently join in. 
(The cars, of course, are like our open cars, the seats 
transverse to the length.) Only the men take part in it; 
the women, of whom a few are generally interspersed, 
sit quiet, and look very serious. The dialogue is carried 
on in Jamaican. You cannot say that you don’t under- 
stand a word of it, because truth compels you te admit 
that vou do understand just a word, about once in five 
minutes. Jamaican, in fact, is English; but the words 
are pronounced in such a manner, and the idioms and 
phrases are so unprecedented, that I, for my part, would 
rather try to understand Turkish or Hindustanee. When 
I was at the Chicago Fair last summer, I used to listen 
to the Dahomeyans excbanging remarks with one an- 
other. Jamaican sounds very like Dahomeyan, and I 
should expect the latter could make themselves under- 
stood here with little difficulty. I have come upon a 
party of damsels washing clothes in a woodland stream, 
all of them discoursing at the top of their compass, in 
as wild and unintelligible a tongue as ever invaded the 
silence of a tropic glade. But if I have asked one of 
them the way to somewhere, she has replied to me in 
a quite different language—a soft and hesitating lan- 
guage, with a baby-like pronunciation, naive, and 
readily comprehended. In process of time, when the 
remainder of the whites have been squeezed out of the 
island, Jamaican will soon become the only wear, and 
future travelers and philologists will dispute as to its 
root aftiliations, and will construct theories to account 
for the singer similarity of some of its words to those 
of the Anglo-Saxon speech. 

The conductor and the driver. all this while, have 
been bearing their full sbare in the current conversa- 
tion. There is none of the American official gloom and 
severity about these personages. They are on sociable 
if not confidential terms with the rest of us, and gener- 
ally have an opinion to express on any subject that may 
be started. Often, too, the y confabulate with each other, 
calling out their remarks up and down the length of the 
car, and occasionally seeming to be on the brink of a 
deadly quarrel, which, however, stops so abruptly that 
we see it could have been only rhetoric. In addition to 


stalk from five to twenty 
feet high, with other stalks growing out of it and 
also assuming an upright attitude. It is an unsophis- 
ticated-looking plant; but it makes an_ excellent 
hedge, for it is covered all over with the most un- 
conscionable thorns; and if you were to attempt to 
climb over it or force your way through it, only a part 
of you, and that a very minor part, could ever succeed, 
under the most favorable circumstances. On the other 
hand, like all cactus, it is easily chopped down, and a 
few resolute spirits armed with machetes would soon 
make a breach in it. Besides the candelabra, there are 
hedges of pinguin, which looks like a small agave, and 
bears clusters of yellow fruit which are edible and have 
an agreeable acid flavor. Then there are iron fences in 
front of the pen-gardens. The pens stand back from the 
road, at a distance proportioned to their importance, 
showing a porch and a balcony over it, in the midst of 
a clump of banana leaves, palms and other tropic 
shrubbery. The road-gate has two stucco posts, on 
which is inscribed the name of the estate—usually an 
English name of a county or locality in the Old Country 
—as if the colonists would thus keep alive their home 
memories and their patriotism. But what an enormous 
contrast between the West Indian pen, and al! its appur- 
tenances, and anything in England! 

These roadside pens are dusty, small and unattrac- 
tive. Much more picturesque are the booths and cabins 
which, clustering together here and there along the way, 
constitute what one must call villages. The little struc- 
tures are made of a wattle-work of withes on bamboo 
frames, plastered over with mud or clay, and sometimes 
whitewashed: but sometimes, too, the Clay covering has 
not been put on at all, or only in part, and you can look 
right through the basket-like edifice. The roof is either 
thatched or made of odd scraps of board and shingle 
stuck on loosely over the rafters. The doorways are out 
of plumb, and the whole thing might have been carried 
from some earlier site on mule-back and dumped down 
in its present position by a careless baggage-smasher. 
am speaking rather of the booths than of the cabins; 
some of the latter are very neat and compact little build- 
ings. But the booths, though they have every appear- 


I 


ance of age, nevertheless seem to have been intended to, 


last but a day; you would say that they are kept from 
falling down or being blown away by the weight of th« 
huckster who, with mercantile importance, sits within, 
and of the bunches of bananas, jugs of rum or other 
yroduce, piled up in the window and in the background. 
‘he cactus hedge encroaches upon the crazy walls; th 
big trees disturb it with their roots and sweep its roof 
with their twigs. the pigs burrow with their snout 
under its foundations, and the goats hop lightly up and 
down the embankment on which it is perched, nibbling 
the while with that hurried and excited voracity whic! 
distinguishes them here as well as in our own Harlen 
at whatever frond of herbage or scrap of garbage chanc 
to catch their absurd and feverish attention. Aroun 
and in front of it lounge and laugh the idle and une 
cumbered local public—grown, youths and picaninni 
some in amorphous rags, “others in clean frocks or jac! 
ets, but all of one complexion and temperament withil 
At the stations, there is a policeman on duty. He wea 
a white pith helmet and a white duck jac ket, with blac! 
red- oniae d trousers on his legs and a short black bato 
in his hand. He is the only enuied person there; b 
cause, having nothing more to do than any one else, } 
nevertheless has to appear to be doing something. ‘ 
the other hand, there is a girl, about twelve years ol 
wearing a dirty white frock which reaches half-w 
down her slim black leg; it is obviously her only g 
ment. She is lounging, first on one foot and then 
the other, in the very ecstasy of idleness; in her ha 
is a bit of sugar-cane a couple of feet long, which s 
bites, gnaws and sucks by turns, with the air of one w! 
knows how sugar-cane ought to be approached. It | 
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s expedient, presently, to break the sugar-cane in 
she lays it over the crown of her head and shaps 
There is a big ceiba tree at the corner of a 
road. Under it stand two or three donkeys, whose 

ers are refreshing themselves at the booths. One 
the booths, entirely open on the street side, is a tail- 
shop. There sits the tailor, in the open air, at an 
ierican sewing-machine, making the garments of his 
»w-citizens while they wait and look on. Near him 
iats a cobbler with a similar environment of luxurious 
yintments. Yonder strolls a girl fanning herself 
ha branch of leaves, with the grace of a princess, 

irt passes slowly by on two wheels, made out of two 
nents of wood, hewn out with a hatchet. A buggy 
proaches, and in it is the black-garmented figure of 

» English parson, looking benevolently out upon the 

rs, Who heed him not. A buzzard flaps overhead and 

illy settles down on the top of the telegraph-pole—for 
telegraph is here, following the road through the 
ypical jungle which waits like a living thing at either 
le of the road, ready to jump in and repossess every- 
ing the moment the Englishman turns his back on the 
ind. You can never escape from the silent threat of 
it jungle; it follows you everywhere; your glance 
nnot penetrate it, but you see its solid battalions of 
jliage, rank behind rank, crowding on each other and 
reaching over one another’s shoulders, a vegetable mob, 
eady at a word to break forth in riot and destroy all 
that man has made. Great blossomings of crimson or 
yellow burgeon out of it here and there, like the ban- 
‘rs of rebellion. After all, in spite of the tram-way, 
and the telegraph, and the pens with their fences, and 
the parson’s buggy,and the English costumes and speech, 
Jumaica is much more like the center of Africa than 
anything else. Yonder lies the warm tropic sea; there 
lift themselves the mountains wooded to the summit 
with tropic forests; here is the broad plain, dense with 
tropic jungle; and here are the people who are at home 
here, as we can never be. What matters the rest? Is 
not destiny manifest? 

On we go, jingling and undulating, laughing and 
chatting, galloping and dawdling. As the windings of 
the highway reveal new vistas of its dusty length, we 

‘the straggling army of the walking market-women 
¢ ming on in undiminished numbers. They are the most 

vel and picturesque feature of the whole scene. In 
the course of the six-mile drive I suppose we must meet 
or overtake at least three thousand of them, and, pos- 
sibly, a great many more than that. They are the most 
sulient fact of Jamaican existence in the neighborhood 
of Kingston. They are dressed, as I have said, in light, 
right colors, their frock being a single, homogeneous 
garment, cut in at the waist, and reaching to the ankles. 
ut in order to get more freedom in walking, they tie a 
cord round the hips, at the height of the hinge of the 
thigh, and pull up the skirt through it, so that it puffs 
out below the waist. This utilitarian arrangement gives 
a most graceful aspect to the drapery. On their heads 
they wear a colored handkerchief, carelessly tied be- 
hind, and the crown is protected by asmall pad. On 
this pad is mounted the basket or bundle which they 
carry, Which varies in size and weight, but must some- 
times weigh as much as fifty pounds. It contains any- 
thing and everything—fruit, clothes, bottles (an empty 
one going to town and a full one on the return trip), 
pots, bundles, boxes; no matter what their burden, it is 
always carried on the head. I have seen them with 
nothing but a glass tambler balanced thus. If they 
have a hat to wear when they get to town, they put it 
on the top of all the other things; if they want to 
“save’’ their shoes, then it is the shoes which surmount 
the pile. These burdens are not only never overset, but 
the women seem to find them necessary to their comfort. 
If they pause to rest, or even sit down by the roadside, 
the basket still is kept in its place. Naturally, they ac- 
quire a most stately and queen-like carriage. The line 
of the back of the neck to the base of the spine is as 
erect as a palm, the chin being drawn back and the 
:0som expanded and thrown out. The body, from the 
breasts upward, is kept quite motionless; the hips have 
a superb lateral swing, or semi-rotation on the supple 
pivot of the waist. The legs are sent forward with a 
swift and even motion, straightening the knee behind 
iteach step; the arms are swung through a large arc, 
the elbows turned inward. Such walking is more grace- 
ful than most dancing; in fact, it is a sort of dance, and 
the dance it reminds me of is that which lately became 
famous in Chicago under the name of the ‘‘Danse du 
Ventre.’’ The regal pose of the head is in charming 

yntrast with the child-like and good-humored contour 
nd expression of the features, and with the soft and 
‘lmost infantile tones in which they return your saluta- 

mas they pass. They proceed at a great — which 

never slackened from start to finish; and they often 

ver as much as five-and-twenty miles, out and back, 

hill and down, ina day. The women are of all ages, 

im girls of twelve to women of fifty or over. They 

isten along, singly or in groups, silent or voluble, as 

ie case may be. Such a pageant is as unique as it is 
iurming: and, for my part, I am never weary of 
itching it. The color, the motion, the character and 
environment all contribute to render it delightful. 

ie Jamaican women are a remarkable race; they have 
in their power to become the controlling power in the 
ind—so far, at least, as it lies between them and their 
i. All they need is a prophet and leader to tell them 
iat they can do, and to stimulate them to do it. In 

‘ngth, health and general physique they are far su- 

rior to the males, and they are also more intelligent. 

il they can be independent the moment they choose ; 

few of them are married, and their relations with 
men are entirely voluntary, and terminable at will. 
ifortunately, with all their virtues and advantages, 
vy are women still, and seem, woman-like, to prefer 
subordinate their best interests and capacities to the 

ish caprices of their shiftless and worthless mates. 
But here is Constant Spring, and our journey’s end. 
s, one of the most disagreeable and painful of disorders, are 


illy produced by sedentary habits, indigestion, costiveness 


ice, This disease should be promptly eated by 








“lies. There is nothing more suitable, by mderfu 
ve action, than Pond’s Extract Ointment ch tl 
nal virtues of Pond’s Extract, very valuable s 
.are highly concentrated. It is best, however, to use bot! 
t wid Ointment Ask your druggist a 
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¢ r HARLES FROHMAN is the youngest of New 
tt York’s theatre managers. He is still in the 

early thirties, yet his fame is national. It is 
also fame of a most enviable character, for Mr. Froh- 
man’s name is accepted in every community in this 
country as a guarantee of the prime quality of the play 
with which it is associated. In Europe it is almost as 
well known to the leading dramatists as are the names 
of the most prominent Paris and London theatrical man- 
agers; for Charles Frohman has made contracts with, 
and produced plays for, the best of them, including the 
celebrated Sardou. Here in the metropolis he is known 
as the manager of the beautiful Empire Theatre, where 
‘nothing but successes’’ hold to the boards. He gives 
his personal attention to the management of the Empire, 
neglecting no single detail, and being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with even the most minute features of its business. 
He reads all the plays submitted to him, casts the new 
plays selected for his theatre, directs their preparation 
for the stage, superintends the rehearsals, and leaves 
absolutely no responsibility for his subordinates to 
assume. 

Manager Frohman has a higher conception of the 
duties of a theatrical manager than have most of the 
men who cater for public amusement. He recognizes 
that he owes certain obligations to the public which 
cannot be disregarded without loss of standing and 
diminution of confidence. He aims at the highest 
standard of entertainment, whether the level be fare 
or comedy, or drama; and the person who to a 
play at the Empire Theatre, or wherever else a Charles 
Frohman company is playing, may be certain that he 
will find not only nothing offensive or objectionable in 
the performance, but something that exhales refinement 
and elegance, and that is the best that could possibly be 
made out of the dramatist’s material. 

One would think from all the time he gives to local 
management that Mr. Frohman had no other care than 
the Empire Theatre. But that is a mistake. He has 
seventeen companies bearing his name playing through 
the principal cities of the Union, and with each of these 
he keeps constantly in touch by means of the telegraph. 
Actors are as hard to handle as a prima donna or one's 
best girl, and as there are over four hundred of them in 
the Charles Frohman companies on tour, it will be seen 
that the man back of such enterprise, and to whom is 
referred everything that happens in any of the organi- 
zations, has his hands full. Routes have to be changed, 
sick players have to be replaced, disputed contracts 
have to be straightened out, and it makes no difference 
whether the trouble is three thousand miles away from 
New York or only occurs in Hoboken, Mr. Frohman 
looks after it and adjusts it himself. One wonders that 
he doesn’t succumb, physically, to the strain. But it is 
his life. and he would be very lonesome if he were to 
miss any of his hundreds of telegrams a day, or his 
scores of play-writing and histrionizing visitors. He 
has been engaged in just this kind of work for fifteen 
years. When Jack Haverly was in his ‘‘hey-day’’ of 
prosperity, Charles Frohman was his chief lieutenant, 
as industrious, zealous and enthusiastic then as he is to- 
day. Later, at the Madison Square Theatre, he looked 
after the twenty traveling companies that made that 
theatre famous. He possessed a good share of the 
brains of the combination that made ‘‘Hazel Kirke’’ 
and like plays household words all over this land. 
Seven years ago he undertook management on his 
own account. His first production was ‘‘Shenandoah.’’ 
Everybody knows what an enormous success that was. 
Bronson Howard wrote the play, which was originally 
produced in Boston. There it is said to have failed to 
meet expectations. Mr. Frohman was among the man- 
agers who saw the war comedy; he was the only one 
who saw the cause of its doubtful reception and dis- 
cerned through its weak spots the strong points it pos- 
sessed. He knew it could be made the most popular 
war-play yet written, and he consulted Bronson Howard 
in regard to it. He stipulated that if certain changes 
were made in ‘“‘Shenandoah,’’ he would produce it in 


roes 


New York, and he offered Mr. Howard terms that 
simply dazed him. If the reconstructed play su 


ceeded, the dramatist would quickly make a fortune 
out of it. ‘‘Shenandoah’’ was rewritten, and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1887, it was produced at the Star Theatre, this 
city. It was an immediate triumph. For two years 
the piece was played continuously—most of the time 
by two companies. It was hailed everywhere as the 
greatest dramatic treatment that any phase of the 
American Civil War had received. Bronson Howard's 
royalties amounted to over two hundred thousand dol 
lars. Many weeks he received two thousand dollars. 
From that time on Mr. Frohman’s career has been an 
uninterrupted series of successes. It is only necessary 
to name the plays he produced to verify this statement. 
After ‘“‘Shenandoah"’ came ‘‘All the Comforts of Home,”’ 


Men and Women.” ‘‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,”’ ‘'The 
Lost Paradise,”’ ‘Jane,’ ‘“‘Thermidor,’’ ‘“‘The Junior 
Partner,”’ ‘‘Gloriana,’’ ‘‘The Masked Ball," ‘‘Aristoc- 
racy.’’ ‘‘The Sportsman,’’ ‘“‘Arabian Nights,’ Lady 
Windemere’s Fan,"’ ‘‘Poet and Puppet.”’ “‘The Other 


Man,”’ and “‘Charley’s Aunt.” 

All this has been said about Mr. Frohman because 
he will not say anything about himself. He is most 
agreeable to an interviewer, but he insists upon turn- 
ing the interview from himself to his plays. They 
are certainly refreshing memories for him. No man- 
ager of his years has so many solid successes to his 
credit And it is all his own work. He relies on his 
own judgment entirely in the selection of plays that are 
submitted to him. When he orders a play from a native 
author. he watches the building of it as a home-seeker 
does the building of his first house. He has numerous 
consultations with the play-writer, and makes many 
suggestions. Act by act the play is handed in. Before 
the dramatist is done with his work, Mr. Frohman has 


7 


the play all fixed in his memory, and he has a pretty 
poll idea, too, of how it is goir to affect the public 
Often he ss that a scene | changed, a character 
enlarged or modified, or a passage rewritten, and gen 
erally his suggestions are valuable and marked im 
provement follows their adoption 

“T hold no playwright in contempt, not even the 


humblest,”’ he said. ‘‘l go on the principle that the man 
who sits down to write a play has a story to tell and a 
way of telling it; in either the matter or manner of his 


story | may find something interesting and good, so I 
despise none of them, but read all that are submitted. 
Most men make the mistake in writing plays of thinking 


they writing for a reading public, and not for a 
listening public which wants not only the sense of hear 
ing pleased, but must have strong pictures for the eye 
They don’t seem to understand that what the 
wants is situations. A situation is a clever grouping 
of characters whose juxt iposition and relationship make 
a picture that stirs emotions and at once either thrills 
or fills with laughter. Sometimes one big situation is 
enough to build a play on. Fortunate is the dramatist 
who can hit upon a series of them. Belasco and De Mille 
searched for six months for the big scene in the third 
act of ‘Men and Women,’ the midnight meeting of the 
bank directors, followed by the self-manacling of the 
guilty cashier. In ‘The Lost Paradise’ the strike in 
cident is the pivotal incident upon which the story 
turns. In ‘The Girl ! Left Behind Me,’ the situation 
is the daybreak attack by the Indians on Fort Kenyon, 
and in ‘Sowing the Wind,’ the revelation made, un 
willingly, by Rosamond, that she is the daughter of 
the man who is mercilessly tearing her love from her 
on account of her mother’s sin. Than the latter, I can 
not imagine a more powerful or sympathetic scene. It 
is intensely human in every turn and line, These plays 
that | have named have been unqualified successes, and 
you can see by the stage pictures | have indicated in each 
what 1 mean by big situations, and of what importance 
and inestimable value situations are to plays. 


are 


stage 


have my plays written first and named after- 
ward,”’ Mr. Frohman went on. ‘“‘A nice name will not 
count if the play is weak, but a catchy and fairly ce 


scriptive title will help a worthy work. The best titles 
are fitting and expressive ones, in which a combination 
of simple words, easily remembered and capable of 
rhythmic utterance, is used. Play names are obtained 
in a variety of by hard study, by inspiration, by 
accident, and so on. Now and then many heads are put 
together in selecting one. It took us several weeks to 
be satisfied with ‘Men and Women,’ although it was the 
first title suggested. ‘The Girl 1 Left Behind Me’ was 
hit upon at rehearsal, and was inspired by the old En- 
glish camp air. ‘Liberty Hall,’ ‘The Councilor’s Wife’ 
and ‘Sowing the Wind’ came to us from the other side, 
already christened. 

‘“T tind no difficulty in casting a play, as I have four 
hundred actors, all of known and tried ability, with each 
of whose personal and peculiar phases I am thoroughly 
acquainted When I read ‘Sowing the Wind,’ and 
wanted a character actor for the part of Lord Petworth, 
I saw at once that W. H. Thompson was the man for it, 
and I drew him from another company. So when I pro- 
duced ‘Poor Girls,’ 1 had Joseph Holland come on from 
the West from my company of comedians, because | 
knew he could put the earnestness and eagerness 
the réle of Tom Osborne that it calls for. In giving 
orders for plays for the Empire Stock Company I do 
not ask an author to write the parts to fit individual 
members of the organization. The Stock Company is 
large, and I can cast a good play from it quicker and 
better than any author can write a good play to the 
measures of a set of actors; therefore it is not necessary 
for an author to keep the company in view in putting 
his play together. It’s the good play we want; it is 
easy enough to get good actors. 

**T attend all rehearsals of my plays. 
ager is there, too, and sois the author, as arule. At the 
Empire we always have a new play in rehearsal. As 
soon as one is produced, the company begins work on 
another. In case of a good success like ‘Sowing the 
Wind,’ we do not hurry rehearsals of the piece held in 
reserve. For instance, now we have in hand the great 
London success, ‘Gudgeons,’ which we produce after 
Sydney Grundy’s play. We rehearse an act a week ; 
sometimes we may wait two weeks to take up anew act 
But when we are getting a piece ready in a hurry we re- 
hearse every day and all day part of the time.”’ 

The Empire Theatre's prestige to-day, when it is yet 
only one year old, as one of the leading play-houses of 
Gotham, 1s the result of its manager's judicious and per- 
sistent work. Its triumphal place in the van of New 
York theatres must be attributed to his irresistible genius 
for finding out what the public want and giving it to 
them. He has made the Empire the favorite theatre 
of the fashionable and the cultured. In ‘‘Sowing the 
Wind,” its present play, it has the strongest dramatic 
work Charles Frohman has yet presented, and the great- 
est of all the It is a play 
rich in human interest and pictorial treatment, and the 
love story it unfolds is full of sweet sympathy. There 
is sincerity about all its scenes, and it is impossible not 
to feel one’s self lifted right alongside the pure and 
beautiful heroine to lend her aid in her fierce battle 
single-handed against the entire opposite sex. But Rosa- 
mund triumphs in the end, and the only man she has 
ever loved is restored to her. Henry Miller and Viola 
Allen have the leading roles, and they, as well as ‘‘Sow- 
ing the Wind,’’ are reaping whirlwinds of applause at 
the Empire every hight (See page 13.) 
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Doctor Why, Pat, you ought to know better than 
to keep the pigs so close to the house 
Pat And phwy not 
It s unhealthy 
What! an’ the pigs never had a day’s illness 
Be away wid yer nonsinse!’’ 


sor? 
Doctor 
Pat 

in their loives. 


Young Lady (to instructor of German) When i 
your birthday to be, Herr Professor 
: Herr Professor I have been already born, mein 
Fraulein. 
Neuralgic headaches promptly cured by 
Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottl i cts 
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rest of its black 


é , 
BT A XD terior the far-famed Mainmoth Cave; but 
er: i the Kentucky phenomenon, Compara 

“ tively unknown and seldom visited 
I} North Georgia freak of Nature is known a 
Saltpetre Cave from the chemical composition of the 
earth in it terior It is in th ime ysunty, by the 
Which pr iced Sam Jone and there are those 
unkind I to point to the coincidence as proof that 

Provide vas determined that the county should be 
faved, a ho Io reach it, the traveler must take the 
Wester ind Atlantic Road, the historic ‘‘battlefields”’ 
rout it 1 Atlanta or Chattanooga to Kingston, a 
ution I imiliar by the famous ‘‘Andrews’’ raid 
ind th wptu f the old ‘“‘General’’ locomotive during 
the ¢ Wat From Kingston, it is only an hour’s 

ail [ Cave Mountain 

ft Blue Ridg 

mm th | { il 1 gap 
tiie rea ent i to th 

cavern 

rh ipproach  t the 

entrat Is by Ineans Ola 
windin pieture yu 

counts road t riageta Ulve 
\ { | ih rh 

nery rou yout i 

I ull il, em 
! i th 
1 the rugged 

‘ t i iin and 
fa i fo t rf 
‘ tnut and pin 
\ rt cdista up the 

ot intain 1s 

tii p> ! nd, black 

i I ! wir which 
! th vy bowel 

of the earth rh en 
tt it f is between 
forty ind tt fer in 
i lit it rock walls 
{ nin th fa ol a 

tlin elitl From. it 

the path l ids downward 
into the interior along a 
vaulted passa vay fon 
fifty yards or mo There 
the roof rises, the walls 


broaden and the path pro 

is ona level foranoti 
er fifty vards to the first 
hahaber Known as the 





Indian Ballroom 
where, so the levend say ‘ 
eth, th Cherokee ‘who MAIN 
once inhabited the su 
rounding country, were wont to celebrate their festivals 
und victoric The vastness of the cavern is indicated by 
the dimensions of this room, which is only one of a long 
ri of great underground halls Its length is one 
vandred fe its width is seventy-five feet, and its 
wight has never been measured, the ceiling being lost 
in the dark far above the reach of the torches of 
| on parti of explorers who penetrate the 
ive 
Openit ft 1 the ballroom’ through a natural 
way sul mune Chamber in lMposing apart 
iurty feet in diam r, with a level floor 
irched iling tiftv feet high The walls are 
wit listening stalagmites and stalactites, 
lucing th I f superb draperi 
b's y ! isa ries of vaulted ibers, some 
i nected sometim vy narrow tun 
‘ 1 I \ hoecu yu ind inte i forma 
{ WW n Ination oF a iteur explorers 
\ md odd nam \ rece! tor thus 
t tl cay {tr n i point 
i tht ih itrica ibyri is, OV ston 
" vab fo md taanv 3 esting 
reached tl oe) ni with “At 
lt Virginia Spru near by Our 
1 to the ‘Loft,’ and with a mallet struck 
ila i \ found in tur ronhearly two 
i i () Lott yntains the finest and larg 
ites and stalactites ever found 
etl of our B il lights on these 
ptio \t s Pillar’ istwenty-tive feet 


ind supports the front of the ‘Loft 


drink f1 i the ‘Virginia Spring, we 
vnward incl to the ‘Lion Cham- 
m stand l aa f trom the 
\ I 1, t pper leading 
\“ the tower 
\ t ‘ ter, Visit 
) \\ pering Gal 
\ rs Den,’ ‘Bottomless 
ind i 1 talactites and 
and i I 0 numer 
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Nd Woman in Hoop-skirt’ and the ‘Black Bottie.’ The 
latter is twelve feet high, and so well proportioned that 

New Yo ! ] y ice it in Central Park, of- 
fered hundred for it From here, a short 

alk to is into daylight once more by what is known 

the ‘Little Entrance,’ under the ‘Natural Bridge,’ and 
only two hundred yards from our starting-point—the 
main entrar We had been two hours in the cave. 
and had not once doubled on our route, which formed 
a igant hol ho 


The Saltpetre Cave and its surroundings are rich 
with Indian legend. The cave, and a great spring near 
by, are said to have been the favorite meeting-place for 
the Cherokees, who celebrated there their festivals, ball 

umes and green corn dances. The tribes of the Eu- 
harlee, Tallapoosa and Etowah, on the south, and of the 
Oothcaloga, Silacoa and Coosawattee, on the north, met 
there and held their councils. Mitchell’s trading-post, 
near the cave entrance, was a noted place in the Chero- 
kee Nation as early as 1812. 

The saltpetre in the cave has helped to make powder 
for more than one war, General Jackson sent friendly 
Cherokees there for powder when he was fighting the 
Creeks in Alabama, and it was used in the famous 
battle of the Horseshoe. During the Civil War the 
cave furnished the Confederate Government with a 
goodly share of its saltpetre supply. The powder plant 
at the cave, then one of the most extensive and pro- 
ductive in the South, was seized and operated by the 
Confederate Government until General Sherman’s army 
came along and destroyed it. Powder made there was 
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ENTRANCE TO SALTPETRE CAVE, 


used by the M nae in her famous battle with the 
Monit 

Little is known of the actual extent of this remark- 
able cavern: but there is reason for believing that when 
it has been fully explored, it will be found to be larger 
than the Mammoth Cave. The Indians claimed that 
they could go in at the main entrance and come out at 
a point on the Etowah River, three miles away, and 
that they had blocked up many of the passages where 
their dead had been deposited. Certain it is that sev- 
eral Indian skeletons were found in the cave in the 
progress of the excavating for nitre during the war.— 
(See pa 1 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
BREAKIN \ GLASS WITH THE VOICE, 

THE phenomenon of breaking glass by the mere vi- 
brations produced by sound was known in the remotest 
ine times, since mention is 
AZ We made in Scripture of a 
me | penalty laid on any one 
who should permit his dog 
to bark in a vessel so as to 
break it. Quite recently 
an endeavor was made to 
prove that force might be 
produced by the storage 
of sound, an enthusiastic 
writer on the subject even 
going so far as to say that 
a locomotive might be 
moved by a simple diapa- 
son. That is doubtless a 
visionary’s dream, but here 
is a result which is more 
practicable. Hold an or- 
dinary thin wine-glass by 
the foot and strike its edge 
so as to make it ring. It 
will produce a certain note. Approach your mouth 
quickly to the glass, and ery the same note into it as 
loud as possibl Almost invariably the glass, the vi- 
brations of which are thus greatly intensified, is shat- 
tered in pieces by the sound. This was a favorite, 





though somewhat costly, experiment of Lablache, the 
famous bass, who would thus break glass after glass in 
presence of the friends who belonged to his circle 
-2 al 

| isitive Guest You get all sorts of tips, I sup- 
! ; 

i} ophic Waiter Yes; ‘all things come round 
to | “ will but wait,’ you know 
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Ox maiden, with the eyes of blue 
Aud shining golden hair, 
W hat is the gift you bend to view 
! i th loving care ? 
Up ! eeks the blushes play, 
Your eves like sapphires shine, 
As looking up you bless the day 
Of good Saint Valentine 
Oh quee maid, with eves of night 
\ ur like raven’s wing, 
What is the gift you hold so tight, 
That dainty, perfumed thing ? 
And what the laughing words you say 
With lips like ruby wine 
While in 4 r heart you bless the day 
Of d Saint Valentine . 
oO entle maid, with eyes of brown 
A curls of chestnut | 
That form a mantle or a « 
Wi e’er you choose to wear 
What do thes le verses say 
\ the flowers that twine ? 
Tivat should kneel to bless the day 
( i Saint Valent - 
oO i} tidens, fair and sweet, 
I each is dea 
That Cu brings on pi fleet 
When ve Is Walling hea 
And, a 1 de it safe awa 
ro ea seem divine 
The y that came upon this day 
of xd Saint Valentine.—RuTH Raymonp 
MY VALENTINE. 
THR the nipped garden, 
rripping 
} elw e, 
( es in search of me 
Lo ubout her 
Bree vhirl the 
Fr er ¢ “eks steal Kisses 
1 h they g 
M ry uisl nples 
5 ‘ v hi i seek 
I t eath her ha ! 
Wanton ringlets peak 
Ass lraweth near me, 
Filled with girlish grace, 
I e eet her 
fond ¢ race, 
But y arms encircle 
Onlv empty space, 
For the « el n 
Flees from me e 
Asi hase inviti 
Suow a e she 
he i t, re 
\ riole of curls 
But I « not cate ¥, 
7 I strive a 
And mppiing la iiter 
Mocks my efforts va 
Fr he vie ‘ 
I p ber aves 
Shakes steni ets 
il his 
W he ut length I weary — 
D mat miss j 
Lau ¢ trips she to me, 
P me with a kiss 
Ohv1 love her madly 
TI my Valentine 
Ethelwyn is seven, 





11s 
Iam forty-nine 


Gro. RoBERTsSON Ewin 


CUPID’S LETTER. 
LETTER Postman ( 
At early morn beneath my door— 
A dainty note, at 
A crowned heart it bore 


Ay, 


H 


truly love should crownéd be 


r one, I'll bo 


And, humbly kneeling, swear my lieg 


‘upid left 
id for a seal 


Ww me to his sway, 


is every mandate to obey. 


No haste to open; well I know 
A pair of billin 

Or tender motto, wrought on lace 

th love-suggesting roses twined 


W 


vy heart my swe 


g doves Ill find; 


just a white page unadorned 





heart knew, 


own fair hand she traced 


ty, lo 


HER VALENTINE. 
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am fu 


bh f 
ob fur 


y hea’ can see, 


se dat used 
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* when yo’ foun’ 


ve you.""—CARRIE 5ST! 
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¢| T must be an awful thing to be stranded on a lee 
shore in a heavy gale; to feel the good ship that 
has borne you thousands of miles in safety, 
through fair weather and foul, tremble and 
break as the huge mountains of water crash 
3’ over her; to see the great masts that have al- 
ways towered aloft, strong and unyielding to the 


“ 


t st blasts, come tumbling down as the sinews of 
»and steel which stay and support them snap like 


t threads when the helpless hulk lies wallowing in 
th a. Then must stout hearts quail and poor Jack 
iloft and to the Life-Saving Service for assistance; 


f uman ingenuity or the purse of shipowners (it’s 
t! ime thing, for one can command the other) have 
jevised no way by which he can help himself. It is not 


F uny years ago that the lives of shipwrecked mar- 
ir were not worth the powder they used in firing 
signals of distress. That, too, at a time when our coun- 
t inked second among the maritime nations of the 
\ 1. Once ina while some band of daring surfmen, 
» risk and ofttimes cost of their lives, would launch 
it and land a shipwrecked crew; but generally all 
those on shore could do was to wring their hands 
watch the poor devils out in the breakers drop from 
the rigging, one by one, as their strength gave way, and 
the bodies Christian burial when the sea gave up 


There is hardly a mile 
our coastline where a 


5s dead, 

but this is all changed now. 

the twenty-five thousand of 
vessel could get ashore that 
is not patrolled each night, 
from September of one year 
to May of the next, by those 
heroes, those storm 


hardy 
warriors, the crews of the 
Life-Saving Service. 

lhe first steps in this 
country to aid those who 
go down into the sea from 
ships were taken by the 
commonwealth that has 


ustuilly led in all such mat- 
ters — Massachusetts. The 
Huinane Society of Massa- 
chusetts, organized soon af- 
ter the nation’s birth, built 


huts all along the ‘‘stern 
and rockbound coast’’ of 


their State, and fitted them 
with everything that a 
shipwrecked crew could 
need —after they got ashore, 
Eventually surf-boats and 


other life-saving appliances 
we stored at these huts 
to be used by volunteer 


rews, and the good deeds 
done by this venerable so- 
ciety forms as fair a page 
as any in the history of the grand old Commonwealth. 

lhe indifference of old-time vessel-owners and mer- 
hants to the fate of their ships’ crews can hardly be 
conceived of in these days of societies with long names. 
It was not until 1848 that Jack found a champion in the 
councils of the nation in the person of William A. New- 
ell, a Congressman from New Jersey, who began the 
mo.ement which ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox, years afterward, chose 
as his life-work, and that has resulted in the present es- 
tablishment, of which the veriest landlubber is proud— 


the United States Life-Saving Service. _ 
‘ginning in 1848 with a few stations along the 
Jersey coast, the Life-Saving Service, in addition to a 


large number of refuge huts, now have upward of two 
hundred and thirty-eight stations, fifty of which dot the 
shores of the ‘‘unsalted seas.’’ These stations are prac- 
tically equipped and managed alike. Describe one, and 
you know them all. 

is the writer’s privilege to know the crew and 
keeper of the Surf Side Life-Saving Station on the Island 
of Nantucket. It, together with a sister station to the 
east and one on the west, and with the lighthouse towers 
of Sankaty and Great Point, is connected with the 
Weather Bureau cable station in the town by telephone. 
Over these wires to the continent beyond flash warnings 
of storm or wreck. 


e equipment of these stations is superb. It needs 


to | Seaward, a network of shoals reach out to the 
lane’ followed by the ocean greyhounds, while to land- 
ward lie Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds—the short but 


da rous cut for the North Atlantic coasting trade. 
0 these waters ‘between thirty and forty thousand 
vess: ls sweep each year—the greatest fleet in the world 
exc-pt that which passes through the English Channel 

the eternal vigilance of surf patrol, light-keeper 
and weather bureau observer is the price of their safety. 

ow, broad cottage, set in trim grounds and sur- 


rounded by neat outbuildings, the whole resembling the 
tsta lishment of some well-to-do summer visitor, house 
t rf Side Life-Saving crew and apparatus. The in- 
ter is equally as inviting, and on a raw, threatening 
J ry day is as attractive and snug a berth as one 


osee. Let us step in and look for ourselves. 
\ile the keeper, who has courteously met us at the 
s taking our wraps, we will glance about. The 


6 WORLD’S FAIR PHOTOS FOR ONE DIME. 
hicago, Milwaukee & st. Paul Railway has made an ar- 
it with a first-class publishing house to furnish a series of 
World's Fair pictures, of a large size, at the nominal cost 
rchaser of only ten cents for a portfolio of sixteen illustra- 
he set of ten books for one dollar. Nothing so handsome 
ce to the World’s Fair has before been published. The 
uld be worth at least twelve dollars if the pictures were 
shed in such large quantities, and we are therefore able to 
hese works of art for only ten cents. 
R your money to George H. Heatfford, General Passenger 
As cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, at Chicago, IIL, 
“ pictures will be sent promptly to any specified a ’ 
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crew, seven in number—No. 1 being the keeper's lieu 
tenant—are a brave, hardy set of tishermen who make 
child’s play of launching a boat in the heaviest surf. 
Some are playing games, while others are reading books 
taken from the well-stocked shelves that line one side of 
their living room. These men receive sixty-five dollars 
a month, from which they provide their own rations and 
clothing, everything else being furnished by Uncle Sam. 
That they live well is evident. The long table bears at 
each end platters of snowy bread, bowls of cranberry 
sauce, pickles and dishes of crackers. A huge rice-pud- 
ding reposes at one side, while little pats of golden butter 
mark each man’s place. The great yellow bow! in the 
center is undoubtedly for the pot of chicken chowder 
that bubbles and steams on the shining range, filling the 
air with a most appetizing odor. We secretly determine 
to stay to dinner—if we have the opportunity. The 
keeper's room is a very neat affair, half office, half bed- 
room. A most prominent object in it is an eight-bore 
“Scott” that ‘‘will drop a canvas-back at a hundred yards 
every time, if you p'int her right,’’ he proudly informs 
us Upstairs are the crew’s quarters—a very snug dor- 
mitory where everything is scrupulously neat. Each 
man has a bunk and a set of lockers. Above this is the 
observatory, which commands the beach for miles each 
way. Returning downstairs, we enter the apparatus- 
room, which is finished in highly polished natural wood. 
On two large trucks are the boats; the larger a self 

bailing, self-righting and insubmergable boat, but very 
heavy, and therefore seldom used except in an extremely 
dangerous surf; the other, the famous surfboat. Along 
the walls are the flags of the International Code, with 
which communication can be held with the ships of any 
nation. Over in one corner is the well-known life-car 

which the world generally credits to the genius of the 
venerable Joseph Francis (he is still alive, is he not, Mr 

Connery ?), but which some people claim to be the inven- 
tion of one of the first officers of the service, Captain 
Ottinger. The car has, however, been nearly super 

seded by the lighter and more rapid breeches buoy, and 


* 





is seldom used nowadays, except to land invalids and 
children. While the keeper was showing us the coston 
lights, rockets, time detectors, and especially the work- 
ing of the hawser cutter—an ingenious device by which 
the hawser, worth some forty or more dollars, and over 
which the breeches buoy or life-car travels in landing 
a crew, may be saved after all lives have been rescued 
—a party of pretty girls from the town, close by, came 
in, and it is evident that something unusual is about to 
occur, 

The ‘‘something”’ turns out to be gun drill, as in a 
few moments the keeper makes some mysterious sign, 
whereupon the crew disappear upstairs and almost im- 
mediately reappear in the neat uniform of the service 
and arrange themselves about the practice cart. This 
is a broad-wheeled affair on which is loaded a small 
brass cannon, with a shot almost as long, a box contain- 
ing the whipline neatly ‘‘flaked,’’ the shot line and haw- 
ser on reels, spades, axes and lots of other appliances. 

As the doors are flung wide apart the booming of the 
surf comes suggestively toour ears. ‘‘Time us!’’ shouts 
the keeper, as the men start on a run, yanking the huge 
cart across the sands at a great rate. They come toa 
stop some hundred yards or more from a large pole 
planted in the sands near the station, and which, in 
their drill, represents the mast of a wrecked vessel. 
That surfman nimbly climbing the mast is the man to 
be rescued. He doesn’t get into the ‘‘crow’s nest’’ a 
second too soon, for hardly has the cart come to a stop 
before the crew have landed, loaded, primed and aimed 
the Lisle gun. 

P—f—f! Boom! The little cannon kicks viciously 
back several yards into the sand, while away screams 
the shot carrying the line, which whistles and trails 
through the air behind. It’s a good shot, for the line 
falls into the outstretched hand of the man up in the 
rigging yonder. In a second he is pulling it in with the 
swift, easy swing of a blue fisherman. At the end of 
the shot line he finds the block through which runs the 
whipline. A tag on this block gives, in various lan- 
guages, directions as to what procedure the shipwrecked 
people must follow to be saved. Our surfman needs no 
instructions, however, and in a jiffy has the block made 
fast to the mast. The Life-Saving crew pull at one end 
of the whipline, while the other carries the hawser out 
to the wreck. The instant it is made fast at each end 
the land end being elevated by a pair of shears so as to 
clear the imaginary huge combers—back comes the first 
end of the whipline, this time carrying out the breeches 
buoy. As it reaches the mast, our shipwrecked sailor 
springs into it and is hauled down by his comrades with 
arush. As his feet strike terra firma, the keeper looks 
toward our watch inquiringly. 

‘Four minutes, two seconds, from the 
started,’’ we say; whereat the crew hang their heads 
It seems marvelously quick time to us, but we afterward 


time you 
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learn that the crew at a neighborin tation have landed 
a@ man in just four minutes 
It is a noble rivalry 
Here is hoping that at their next wreck the Surf Side 
crew may lower the record 
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Mr. C. CONSTANTINE MCKEEVER is the originator of 


which, if 
poverty 


the scheme of a republic within our republic, 
successfully inaugurated, will be the death of 
and idleness for all who are really willing and able to 
work. The foundation of the McKeever scheme is the 
despised penny, and may be briefly explained, as follows 

An organization of laboring men is to be formed, each 
member of which will subscribe one cent per day, or 
seven cents per week, This money will be in the cus 
tody of a National Council, whose object will be to obtain 
control of one industry after another in the interest of 
the order. Suppose 100,000 persons to belong to the 
order, each subscribing one cent per day. That would 
mean $7,000 weekly and $364,000 at the end of the first 
year, $728,000 at the end of the second vear, and $1,092, 
000 in three years. Here is an extract from McKeever's 
“Scheme to abolish Poverty”’: 


The United States are composed of forty-four (44) States, and i 
each State furnished one hundred thousand (100,000) member 
Order would have a macnificent total of four million four hundred 
thousand (4,400,000) members, and if each paid one cent per day, or, 
seven cents per week, the Order would have for manufacturin pur- 
poses, the grand income of three hundred and eight 
lars ($308,000) weekly, or, sixteen million ar xteen thousar 
dollars ($16,016,000) yearly ; in six years, one 
lars ($100,000,000) 

A city like New York ought furnish at i two | i 
thousand (200,000) members, and if we calculat on that 
from cities alone, in proportion to population, the O ' 
in truth, a gigantic institut und its wealt ia fe 
be beyond the wildest dreams of ul 

It would occupy too much space to give all the details 
of the McKeever plan; but it can be easily seen that, 


supposing the inventor to secure the confidence of the 
public, there are elements of success in the general idea 
which ought to enable the new organization to obtain 
control in a very short time of many of the leading in- 
dustries of the country. And such industries, being 
worked for the sole benefit of menrbers, would certainly 
prove the sources of immense wealth. A description of 
the proposed modus operandi, after sufficient money is 
in the treasury, will be given in a subsequent number 
-~o-< 
“HELD UP.”’ 

THE occurrence referred to in our 
page 4, with the above title, happened on the Hannibal 
and St. Jo Railroad not long ago. The train was run 
ning at full speed when the warning explosion of a 
torpedo caused the engineer to jam in the throttle and 
put on the emergency brakes. Stopping just in time 
to avoid colliding with the obstruction placed on the 
rails, the engineer «nd his mate found the cab of thei: 
machine surrounded by five men, all with drawn re 


illustration on 


volvers. The usval civilities passed, and after being 
subdued, the engineer was ordered to demand admit 
tance to the express car. This being done, the robbers 
secured the contents of the safe, several pouches ot 


registered letters, and then, with a fusillade of bullet 

escaped by means of buggies in the darkness. Thess 
train robberies are becoming rather too frequent of late 

The railroad magnates have all their employés armed 
but Government will have to take a hand before these 
occurrences are suppressed. 


CONSUMPTION CURED 


had placed in his hands by an 


AN old physician, retired from practice 


East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cuse of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radi 
cal cure for Nervous debility and all Nervous Complaints Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and 

siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 


for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nan 


ing this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ B , Rochester, N 














HOW HE GOT THE BEST OF HARD TIMES. 
Mrs. Jones wanted an Organ, and as Mr. Jone Vas 
those good husbands, he wanted to please | wife but t 

case, with the hard times staring him in the face, h 
i he could spare the mone Any I th 1 t i 
what he could do h the dealers a his i 
town; but after ( r their » he t 
Organ he could get would cost I an t 
much at that 
This was more than Mr. Jones could afford, and he told } 
Although ¢ t them bot t 
1 4 
i Jones, it Ok I On 
‘Bi nN 4 0 
" n 
i K H 
4 wi 
u I hict r 
e Te 
r ’ ale ‘ i 
I ( t ff ara 








(From the picture by L. KNAus.) 
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IN FASHION’S LOOKING-GLASS. 
Jil ! I ! 
r* =i" ! i 1 usricte our notice 
} \ i? I iniv 
1 t Inpho ul conil 
4 tha ire thus early Ca 
ir shado before We 
for Inany Weeks to co! 
per ! ir loving att hment to 
\9 i ts and fut but as we 
hh certainly not make any more 
n purcha n that direction, there can 
t no | mi in « ipying our idle mo- 
ments ith thoughts of what we shall 
\ r when tl ethereal mildness of 
perm i Upor u 
Some lovely new styles in hats are 
hown | \. H. Veith, who kindly per 
mitted our artist to sketch the three in 
the illustration The one to the left of 
the group is of black Brussels net, with 
a gold Tam O'Shanter crown. A frill 
of black lac falls over the brim, and 
there is a la butterfly bow in the back. | 
Two velvet roses, one dark green, the 
other old ré stand upright on either 
side ofjthe front rhe lower figure wears 
a French porcupine hat, golden-browu in 
color, with hea white insertion set in 
the brim The trimming consists of five 
magenta velvet roses and an uericht bow 
af tee amore ribbon, the latter set in at 


ie back, slightly to the left, and enhanced 


vith a snake ornament of gold and rhine- 
stone The ties are novel in style, being 
made of wide white ribbon, trimmed with 
lace insertion The third hat shown is of 
inburn, rough-and-ready straw, and has 
a low pointed crown, over which pink 
roses are ittered artistically. \ double 
bow of old pink moire ribbon with a satin 


lve is placed at the back, as also a Jet 


ornainent 


Whenever IT pine for new ideas in the 
way of dr and it is nearly my chronic 
stute to so pine, all in your interests, dear 
readers—I go to Lord & Taylor where 


Il am always sure of finding wherewith 


to feast my eyes and rejoice iny heart. 





SERVICE TO CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOTS. 


IMPROVED 


THE Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Limite en New York 9.00 A.M., and 
the t Express, leaving at 7.30 P.M., for 
( i st. Lou ire now equipped 
W L ¢ D Ca el e, built 
exp y ese t y the Pullman 
( | man Dining Cars are also 
ittacl R B I t ains leav- 

xg New York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 


P.M. f B ore and Washingto 





1 lof fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
h i iforchildren with never failing 

r n y » stomach, relieves 
cures diarrhoea, 
vy other causes, An 
a bottle, 











es 
r t yma te ething 
old a d well-tried remedy rwenty-five cts. 
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if ( DD and we will ail you Instruc¢ 
w (w ut canvassing) all the ad 
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1 yed 


ane ( ihiad $2. a. ships nc 8> 
BUCKEYE ADVERTISING AND NOVEL TY CO., 


PORTSMOUTH, ¢ 
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Consumption 
CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE 

NORTH BROAD STREE T, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Carbolate of Tar Inhalcate 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


the New Patent Chemical 
kK ‘ gc be Agents making $50 per w ek, 
b) et ser Mf ( X , La Crosse, Wis 
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For instance, look at the delectable cos- 
tume which our artist 


sketch. It is summer 


was 





allowed to | 
raiment; but as | 


it will no doubt quickly find a purchaser, | 


ive you a glimpse of it while 
dress is of white 


I wished to Fi 
it is yet with us. The 


| methods to be used in training them. It | 


silk gingham, most charming of all ma- 
terials for warm weather wear. The/ 


| collar and bows are of velvet in the palest 


The vest is of old rose 
lace. The wide scarf 
bodice ends in a rosette. The skirt is 
draped to fall in a cascade, which reveals 
the old rose silk lining, also covered with 


shade of old rose, 
silk, covered with 


lace. With this truly beautiful gown is 
worn a hat of old rose rough-and-ready 
straw, trimmed with an upright bow of 


white ribbon and pink roses. 


Two dainty spring costumes for chil- 
dren were seen at Best & Co.’s. The first 
is made of white bengaline silk, with 


double skirt, the ends drawn and tucked, 
the upper one finished with a h: undsome 
heavy lace. <A double plaiting of white 
satin ribbon is laidjon around the tucked 
yoke, from the whieh fall bows 
and loops of the same. The other is a 
simpler frock, though scarcely less pretty. 
It is carried out in pink and white striped 
gingham, and has a bias ruftle gathered 
into a heavy lace insertion. The gimp 
and sleeves are of white tucked ies” § 
smartly finished with feather stitching. 
The bonnet to be worn with this costume 
is a novel affair in white Irish linen, fin- 
ished about the face with two tiny tucks 
and a ruffle . 

* * 


base of 


* » * * 
I had prepared some interesting points 
about men's fashions which I intended 


presenting for the benefit of your brothers 
and husbands; but the inexorable powers 
in the composing-room, having cut me off 
at this juncture, the aforesaid gentlemen 
shall have to go unfashionable for another 
week 


rt us DA UW, 

REMARKABLE CHILDREN, 
THERE is scarcely a tec » be found 
in the world who is not able to tell some 
story of peculiar interest relating to the 


life of her child or children, Leaving out 
of account the ordinary achievements and 
sayings of little ones which over-fond par 
regard as something phe- 
is no doubt that pt gg 
Ly we in child-life which, 1f 
ld furnish matter of reflection 
itertainment to many of their elders, 


ents are apt to 
nomenal, there 
vents take 
known, wou 
and e: 


| 





.| 
| 
| 





besides throwing valuable light on the 
nature of children and giving rise, pos- 


suggestions as to 


sibly, to important 
and educational 


proper environment 


is our purpose to collect and publish in- 
stances of remarkable development among 
children, records of their peculiar habits 


! or instincts, likes and dislikes, indications 


of great talent, surprising achievements 
of a physical or mental order, etc. We, 
therefore, invite correspondence from all 
our subscribers, and principally parents 
and teachers, who can throw light on this 
interesting investigation by furnishing us 
with stories of remarkable which 
may have come under their knowledge 
When possible, the name and picture of 
the child should accompany the account 
of its life or particular achievement. No 
story should be sent unless its accuracy 
can be vouched for by the sender. Com- 
munications should be written on a sep- 


Cases 





or in any occupa- 
tion incidental to a 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 


FERRIS?G00D SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, ‘Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers, 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Vestern Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San 


FREE 


signs ar = 
sealed ~: p 
Occult Beok Co., % 























Hike E ST Send us date of birth and 
4 we will tell y the 
nets 


say of your future. Sen for 





5 Dearborn St,, Chicago 





My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAT 


Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag'ts. FREE 


| SPRA: 





Y PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 

for our book of instruction and our 
wonderful premium offer. FIELD 'oRCE 
PoumMP Co., 310 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N,¥. 


(Vou. XIL, 


arate sheet of paper, on one side « 18 
sheet, and should not exceed five x 
hundred words in length. With t} 

operation of our subscribers, we expect to 
make this new feature of the paper a jost 


attractive one, both to young an ld 
readers. The names of children ut 


whom stories are submitted to us wil] 
be suppressed, if desired: but mu be 
sent in to us. No notice? will be taken 
of anonymous communications. Al! Jet. 
ters on the subject should be addressed to 
THE EpitTor. 


ROAD TO THE HEART 

In John Strange Winter’s bright |ittle 
weekly, a column devoted to culinary 
| matters has the suggestive heading: ‘The 
Road to the Heart.’’ Mrs. Stannard eyi- 
dently knows something about human 
nature. The following recipe for a din- 
ner dish is culled from her pages. Some 
of our readers may like to try it. 


THE 





CHEESE SALAD.—Choose two nice white 
heads of celery, wash and thoroughly 
dry, cut them into small even squares, 
then take half-pound of cheddar, or, if 
preferred, stilton cheese, and cut into 
small dice. Mix these two ingredients 
thoroughly well together and lightly 
| flavor with salt. Have prepared half- 
| pint of cream in which a couple of slices 
| of onion have been immersed for an hour, 
whip the cream till stiff, season it with 
| salt, cayenne pepper and tarragon vVine- 
gar. Pour this sauce over the salad and 
lightly mix, so that it masks the cheese 
and celery. Then take some watercress, 
pull off without tearing and bruising all 
the good leaves, and arrange them so that 
they form a garland around the 
Serve in place of cheese. 





salad, 

Ingredients 
a pound of cheese; half a pint of cream; 
| half an onion; two good sized bunches of 
watercress; twenty to thirty drops of 
tarragon vinegar; salt, cayenne pepper. 


THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
- Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 











HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIC 
f PROFITS Fon fg 
¥ Rite for vie fos 





ew and ne eg vot 
Ps rant , CATALOG EB 
delighted ¢ \ 
Sieg & Walpole Mfe. Con, 
ABASE A MIC AGC Iu 





The Ce plebrate d** Red Label’? Champagne, 
extra d iry and Brut, is Known everywhere and recog 

best. Maison fondee en 1864 by Weuve 
Theophi ile * Roederer & Co., succrs. T. W. Stemmler & 
Co., Union Square, Sole Agents. 
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Fringe CARDS &e,, 20 New So: 
| e. ~ cag son yr pads avenge; rt Cards, pack Fus 
| ‘ards, pack Acquaintance Cards ar andard 
| Beau C ele “ALL for 2cts. CROWN CARD Gos, CADIZ, O1110s 
Wanted. E. —— Salary Polé 
Athome orto tr . Team furnishe 
AGENTS free. P.O. VICKERY, Auguste, 


A FREE GIFT! 








To introduce at once My Celebrated Vegetanle 
Pillets icu urea sure cwe for Constipation 
acbe, Dyspepsia, and Liver Complaints, To avy } 
who sends 25 ects. for abox ¢ ontaining 3 dozen 
above Pillets, | will send PStiERG set of 6 beau 
eS) i heavily plated Tea Spoo ns, These Sp: 
made hard white metal, heavily pi aoe and 
finishe i and for service will take the pia : 
Silver Set, worth $7.00 I cheerfully send “these : 
ful Spoonsto every one who sends 25 cts for my 
because I know ou and your neighbors will ¢ ~ 
ry ir nse as soon as you know their merits. You wi 
ton ger from rca — headaches. Spoon: 
Pilkets only 25 cen 
F. brockway Warner, 37 College Place, N. 
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SPRINGSTEEN “MEDIC NE . 


© Central Ave., Cle’ 
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From the 
Moment 


of Birth use 


CUTICURA 


SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 


ONCE A WEEK. 






contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 


beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


M th To know that a single application of the Curicura Remxpigs will afford instant 
otners 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortur- 


ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment's delay is to fail in your duty. 


made in childhood are permanent. 


Cures 





Sold throughout the world. 
Druc anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
= 


Price, Cuticura, soc.; 
Mass. 


Potter 


Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 


“All about Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free to any address. 





FLOWERS AND FLOWER-HOLDERS. 


NE of the finest ornamental pieces for 
the house is a cactus rockery. No 
plants combine more grotesque and curi- 
ous —_— in a small space than these 
strange members of the vegetable king- 
dom, and with their beautiful flowers 
glistening like stars and diamonds against 




















the green and brown background they 


present a decidedly effective sight. While 
many of the rare species of cacti sell as 
high as from fifty to two hundred dollars 
apiece, there are hundreds of others that | 
cin be purchased very reasonably. In | 
the course of a few years a cullection of 


great value can be made at little real out- 
lay, « ind as the plants grow more beauti- 


FITS CURED 


‘om U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof w 44 pod who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has hout doubt treated and cured more cases than 





ar ng Physician; hissnccessisastonishing. We 
ha urd of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He shesa valuable work on this disease which he 
eer th a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
&0y sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress, We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 


Prof, W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


| with a 





| 


ful with age, the worth of the rockery 
increases annually. From fifty to one 
hundred different kinds can easily be 
cultivated in one small rockery that will 
stand on a small table in the window of 
the living room or parlor. 

Almost any seed or plant-dealer will 
provide an ordinary fern base for a trifling 
| price. Then fill the bottom of this with 
charcoal, broken stones and broken crock- 
ery, followed by a laye rof rich soil mixed 
little sand. On this soil make a 
mound of pebbles, shells, 
pieces of granite and red 
and brown sandstone, care- 
fully arranging the stones 
so that they will form a 
background of pleasing ef- 
fect. The various species 
of cacti should be planted 
firmly in the soil so that 
they wiil give the appear- 
ance of growing from be 
tween the crevices in the 
rocks. Small white pebbles 
and sea-shells are very ef- 
fective in such a rockery, 
as their pure whiteness con- 
trasts beautifully with the 
green of the plants. The 
soil does not need very 
much water, for it is better 
to have it too dry than too 
wet. Place the whole rock- 
ery on astand made for it 
where it will receive the di- 
rect rays of the sun most of 
the time. The plants enjoy 
plenty of sunlight. After 
they are once established in 
the rockery they will take care of them- 
selves for years, if properly watered and 
given plenty of airandsunshine. As they 
begin to die new ones should take their 
place, and in this way the rockery can be 
made a pleasing sight for a lifetime. By 
having a great number of cacti in the 
rockery it is seldom that they will be 
without flowers of some kind. To obtain 
a charming effect beautiful species must 


| be selected, both as to form and color; 


| but care must be taken to get those that | 





| accompanying illustration : 


need about the same kind of treatment. 
Any florist’s catalogue will have the fol- 
lowing cacti, which are represented in the 
Opuntia tuna- 
opuntia emoryi, opuntia frutescens, opun- 
tia lurida, opuntia rafinesquii, mammil, 
laria grahami, mammillaria stella 
rata, mammillaria decipiens, mammil- 
laria pusilla, mammillaria applanata. 
They are known only by these scientific 
names, and almost any amateur can make 
them succeed in a rockery in the house or 
garden. They are very diversified in color 
and form and are all comparatively cheap, 
and sufficiently beautiful to suit the taste 
of the most fastidious. 
Very effective is such a rockery, but not 
more so than a small collection of South- 


au- | 


| 


| ern air-plants, orcbids and their cousins 
Many have been given the idea that thes 
plants are dithcult to cultivate, and that 


none but experts could do anything with 
them. This is true of some of the expen 
sive, delicate hot-house orchids that we 
hear about; but down in the Southern 
woods the common kinds thrive under the 
most adverse circumstances, Persons 
knowing little about them have had such 


astounding success in cultivating them as 
to warrant an experiment at once without 
any previous experience. Of late years 
very delicate, striking French orchid 
holders have been placed upon the market, 
and when the air-plants are suspended in 
these their beauty is greatly enhanced. 
Some of the accompanying illustrations 
show the p ants growing in these odd and 
fantastic holders. After all, the holders 
are very simple of structure. They are 
made of wood—ordinary pine—and then 
painted and decorated to suit the colors 
of the plants. Any person with a little 
ingenuity can construct them. The cups, 
or pots, are very small, and filled with 
rich soil, while the rest of the holder i 
simply for ornament and for support ol 
the plants. 

In growing orchids the lady slipper va- 
rieties should first be selected. They rep- 
resent a great number of striking plants, 
and they require no more attention than 
other flowers. They are as odd in their 
form and colors as the plants in the cactus 
rockery, and form fitting ornaments for 
the wall, table, or upper part of the win- 
dow. Some fifteen or twenty varieties of 


the lady slipper orchid—a list of which 
can be obtained from any florist—can be 
grown successfully in the house. The 


| first thing essential is to keep the plants 
clean, and their handsome foliage must 
be washed with water frequently, if neces- 
sary. If the middle of the young leaves 
| appears rusty, 
| is needed to wash off the thrips, the only 
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A CACTUS ROCKERY. 
insect enemy that the plants have. The 
soil should be of equal parts of peat and 
sphagnum moss, which can be ordered 
with the plants. At the bottom of the 
pots, or chico, small pebbles and coarse 


more sprinkling of water 





sand should be placed to give good drain- | 


age. They require a liberal supply of 
water, especially from March until No- 
vember. They should be carefully shaded 
from the sun, and in the summer they 
must be kept very moist and in a shady 
place. The plants are great additions to 
any house, and they carry out the idea of 
oddity and grotesqueness of form and 
color suggested by the cactus rockery. 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


PPREE—— FREE 


A GRAND OFFER. 
MME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “1 appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
FackE BLEACH; but have been kept from doing so on ac- 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 pot- 

tles taken together, $5.00. In order that all of these may 

have an opportunity, | will give to every caller, abso- 
jutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, | will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 
stain ps.” 

Address all communications or call « 


MADAME A. KRUPPERT,6 E. ‘14th St., N.¥. 








asant, paying home employment can secure 
orrespondence, get names, fold, send circu 
, and easily earn money, in charge of s locas! 
exq suisite goods manufac- 
Mi lirers or dressmakers 
Senc addressed stamped 
special offer for your locality, 


Any lady wishing ple 
» position to manage 
ars, control agent 
Distributing Depet ‘for Se 
ured by Sylvan Toile 
aiso increase their ince 


envelope for New Art B 
HOME STU DY. Success in Business Life is 
within the reach of all who 
take a snorongh Business College course by 
mail. It vgs pay. Send 2c. for Trial Lesson and 
Catalogue Br ant and Stratton, 45 Lafayette 
Street, Buffalo, NY. 
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Cares € Constipation, Restores Gomple xion, Sav tore 
ple free. GARFIELD Tg Oo.,319 W Den BLN 
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For USE 
Piles, 


mies POND'S 
aries, EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUT# 








DOES 
TOBACCO 
TASTE = 
cooD 


User says, ‘‘Oh, yes.” Think a mo- 
ment—first chew didn’t? **No, that’s 
so.” Made yousick? ‘Yes. * Your 
taste required educating, until the 
nervous system learned to like and 
look for its tobacco stimulant, Now 

ou chew or smoke ALL THE TIME, 
ecause you have to. if you want to 
free your nervous system from to- 
bacco’s power use 


NO-TO-BAC 


because it acts directly on the nerve 
centres, destroying the nerve craving 
effects, builds up and improves the 
entire nervous System. Makes WEAK 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of 
ten pounds intendays. You run no 
physical or financial risk--NO-TO-BAC 


sold under 
OUR GUARANTEE 
prtrrresesees $ PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. 


{ 
One box, 81.00; t three oxen, 


DRUGGISTS wO« corn, Frenne t, 22.5). 
00. to ae ‘10. 
ana HABIT iE any form, 
+ Or money refund 
t da’ mast ¢ don’t claim to eure e “every: 
fe vey tet one, butthe percentage }s 


bad o>. we > » 
maar our jis .~ we Can better al- 


ane ny ore asaies ey 





ford to nave good will of 
occasional fail >, 

GUARANTEE, § fictnanay! Wo have fA(Th 

Leveesseecseresesees In NO-TO-BA Ifyou try Ne 

To-Bac, you will “find thatitls to 


WORTH ITS 
WEICHT IN COLD. 


alled “Don't Tobacco Spit and 
ane oar Life Away,” mailed for the 





asking. Buy No-To-Bac fro m druggist or 
pate for pr ce. Address TheSTERLIN 
EMED )., Chicago Office, 45 Randolp ih 


; New York Office, 10 Spruce &t.; Labo- 
ratory, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. (2) 

















Woodbury's Facial Soap 


For the Skin, Scalp and Com 
plexton. The result of 29 
years’ practical experience in 
dermatology. For sale by all 
Druggists. Send 10c. for a 
Sample Size Cake and 150 
a Book on Dermse 
peenty Illustrated; on Skin, 

Scalp, Nervous and Blood Dis 
eases, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Ao gee Freckles, Superfluous 
Hair, and all Skin Blemishes, 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 42nd &t., N.Y. Consultatiou free, 




























Exact size and appear- 
ance of a gentleman's 
watch. Snap Shot and 
Time Exposure. Takes 
six pictures without re- 
loading. Can be reload- 
ed in open daylight. 


4 CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 








Photoret, Nickel-plated, with 
Magic Magazine and Filme for 
36 exposures, with full instrue- 
tions. By express on receipt 
of $2.50. 

Magic Introduction Co. 
321 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send stamp for illustrated book 
let. Photoret photo free if you 

@ention this paper. 


F p Srevenn has 

fT FREE TRIAL®:.* 
cent in advance; machine eret - 

atour expense if u Se 


take all risks pay trelabt ship any- 
where, toanyune n 















: wholesale priees 
su. 50; = Farge * 0. 








rest Woatn's Faia 
Mapas awarvep. 0 ver 104 001 win us buy rect from factory 


enwod,” 
Treee Hic 


Bave ages large pr rs is " Toe Write 
at on, CA H BUYERS’ NION 
168- 164 W. Va aBuren sh Ment, Ai22, Chicago’ lite 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Da. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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M \ I ‘Oh ! doctor, is it really true that there are many people buried alive?” 





Pore irge 24-page catalogue of 

(| Q ora: also our new and ele 
s <| gant « ita e of Pianos, con 
@ taining 16 page 8 We have the 


largest manufactory in the 


R Ves Nb Nb MoM NE SN ME Mo Mo NL Mb Mb NE MM MW No Mb Mo Me SI we 5 








-) world,from which we sell direct 
SS to the consumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of 
@ the dealer and the commissions of the agents. We furnish a 
> . first-class Organ, warranted 20 


and book, wg $ 2 
NO MONEY 
REQUIRED 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own heaie, 
Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 

We positivel) guarantee every organ and Piano twenty years. Send for 
catalogue at once if vou want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on 
earth. Wr ite your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail 
3 same day letter is received, 


Asan advertise moet we ‘$ 00 Shock. Book and Coy- 
will sell the first Piano of { 75 ee orF 
our make ina place foronly Regular price, $350.00 
nd 
, Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
_P. 0. Box —_ Washington, = = 
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ENTERTS AIN 
HOME INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC. ‘EXHIBITIONS 


SUNoay SoH OOL WORK. 







MALLISTER 


opTician |? 
49 NASSA 




















ewe 7c) a Or ee Whelcntn FREE. 
N MAN 45M 


APITAL 





mm "A PA ™ Mechanical Engineer or Draughtsman; agree | 


al he rtosuper - tend the mant asa ctare of machines phy dex g ouce 
t ome Stuc by the me 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICS. Se Bing SORR ESPONDEN 


nly know how toreadand write. Moderate Charges. Send for FREE Circular 











THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 
Assures Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye, 
Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guara@D. 
teed harmiess. Send for pamphlet 

’ Skeleton Bang Jéeal, w 
e SHAW and Waves, $3.00 Up nal 
Wavy Hair, Switches pail L, ‘aime Cc Saeene 
o . a ; Hair, $5.06 Up 
which AllWorld’s Championships ee SS * sent tree. 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, V. 14th Street. New Vo 


s Wwe 





tw 


ed for ligt 





DO YOU WANT WORK? 


We can put you way of maki g from $ 

‘ to $so weekly * ality, if you aj y at 

THE RALEIGH S nu Avr., New YorxK ; mM ] .w ~— succeed as pply as 
CYCLE CoO. 289 Wanasn Avg., Cuicago. r 


CHEAP PRINTING © 5 


S3 PRESS 
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Me, 


FA FOLKS inonn nich ay ome Sa 





\ k Alle Sy, BE eS make remedy at home. 
\ ‘ resse AY M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr., 
N I lost &) Ibs. and fee! splendid. a 


N ‘ 
Noat arving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
we. Ha A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 


ness. &. BEAR moisks CURED = 
DEA eee paises URE | CARDS [2c 


type, paper, & y 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn, 
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Beecham’s pills are f 
biliousness, bilious headach 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torp 
liver, dizziness, sick hea 
ache, bad taste in the mout 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when cause | 


It is very difficult 


to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” aly 
—-this trouble ~| 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 






by constipation ; and consti- 
ame is the most — 


j se 
Scott's Emulsion re ad 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is | drugstores,or write B.F. All 
almost as palatable as milk. Pia ci Coss %.. Wee Vor 
No preparation so rapidly trae. tat stomeneee hake ef 
builds u p good flesh, ee 


strength and nerve force. O- SSSVe—Z- By 


Mothers ~ world ~— rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases CALIFORNIA 
AND BACK Si; 


that children are heir to. 
32s SPV PY eee Bee S2eF = 











CECE ESE 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. | 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 


A new descriptive book, with 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 


mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 
Armour & Co., Chicago, JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7o4 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 


14 KARAT CHICAGO, ILLS. 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
— your name and address — FREE! A Huntin Case, 14 K, Solid Gold 
send you th’s watch by expre: arte , ans 
> ep — A Guarantee Filled Elgin Style Libr a —_ — 
or & Years and chain and i arré >. 2 
charm sent with it. You ex- IY tail value, $25.00. For perfect 
amine it and if you think it time this famous Wate h eo 
a bargain pay our sample oO ork nd a § er 
rice, 62.75, and it is yours. Set, in Satin Lined Case, contain- 
fe is beautifully engraved ing 6 Knive: s and 6 Forks, Sterling 
Mand warranted the best time- Silver, poe Plated; retail value 
keeper in the World for the $5.00. REE! READ! READ! 
{ ts oney and equal in appear- 
| to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
Mathis offer will not appear 


the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 





















We wits to send you § 1 
ent best qué lity Perfecto 
&8 ars. In order tointroduce same 
we Beriisend you, Free, Wa oe hand 
t as dese ribed. Remem- 
THE Ber, 100 Clea ars, Watch and Silver- 
ware will be sent C. 0. D. $8.75. 
NATIONAL MFG. Full examination allowed before you pay one cent, 
—AN D— Therefore order, as you 
have all to gain and | noth- 
IMPORTING CO. ing to lose. When order- 
ing, write plainly your fun 
334 DEARBORN Srt., name, nearest express and 
CHICAGO, ILL. P.O. address. C.0.D. $8.75. 


State if you desire 




















LADY WANTED v2zscucercrss | nrvensre croaR oo. | 
office work. $25 to $30 per week entire 173 & 175 Greenwich St. / | 


» af Mi 
WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TULLET C0 MILWAUKES, wis ‘dae New York Cry. 


VILLA MARIA AGADEMY 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher educs 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowled 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught, by 
Professors holding Testimonials of ior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. Reopens 
September 8. For terms and particulars apply to 








THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


Grand Organ 
iC aeess $42. SO so cam cay. 


ARRAS —— CASH WITH ORDER 
ZOSS Complete with Stool and Instruction Book. Safe 
uelivery guaranteed. Price $42.50 cash, or $45.00 4 
¥ if cash is sent us after ten days’ trial in your own 
home, or $50.00 on credit—$10.00 down, and $5.00 | 
er mon’), This offer stands unequalled in 
be anna's of Organ making. Itisthe red letter 
offer of a lifetime. This is our No. 23,000 


GOOD HOPE ORGAN, 


(exactly like cut), absolutely perfect, con- | 
taining all the latest improvements. Solid 
Black Walnut Case, 10 Etfective Stops, 
4 Sets of Reeds, Double Octave Couplers, 
New Tone Swell, Grand Organ Swell, Spe= | 
clally WARRANTED for 10 years. The 


Regular Retail Price of this Organ is $78. 
we {Organs from $27.50 up. 
have | Pianos from $175 up. 


We send our beautiful Catalogue absolutely |@ 
FREE to any one, anywhere. Send for 
it at once, and see how much better you 
can do by buying from our factory at 
manufacturer's prices, FOR CASH or 
EASY CREDIT, terms to suit you. 7 


i el es 2\ wi 
CORNISH & CO. wettit"30'S%ar. Washington, N. J. 
Positively no connection, past or present, with any other House in the world. 


The only actual manufacturers in the country ‘selling Pianos and Organs 
exclusively to the public at factory cost. 


References required. 

























































